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FOREWORD 

This manual is intended as a sort of Baedecker for all who 
are interested in the assimilation of our non-English speaking 
foreign-bom neighbors. The author justifies its existence 
on the ground that its conclusions are based on first hand 
experiences with the living and working conditions of many 
newcomers both in the United States and in their Old World 
homes. 

G. W. TXn>PER. 
Boston, March 1, 1914. 
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PREFACE 

There are seven states in the Union where the Immigra- 
tion Problem is most acute. At the head of these stand 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. These two common- 
wealths have, estimated in percentage of population, more 
foreign-bom peoples than any state in the Union. The serious 
industrial, social and political questions, precipitated by more 
than thirty percent of the population being peoples of varied 
tongues, customs, and habits, have commanded the attention 
of statesmen, educators, reformers and philanthropists. Ev- 
ery productive organization in the two states have, again and 
again, discussed the Problem of Immigration; and both state 
and municipal legislators have readily enacted laws planned to 
meet the ills specified by intelligent public-spirited individuals. 
The laws designed to wipe out the black spots due to immigra- 
tion were welcomed; the police executing these laws have 
rendered valiant service; the courts have interpreted and en- 
forced these laws; and, yet, we all feel we want something 
more before the Immigration Problem is solved. We need a 
sane, simple, and practical plan to meet the foreigner's needs — 
we need sympathetic, intelligent, and patriotic men to take 
the foreigner by the hand and teach him what we mean in a 
Democracy by the *'tie that binds." 

This manual, by Dr. George W. Tupper, is an exposition 
of sane, simple and practical methods to help in the process 
of assimilating foreign-speaking men. They are now in 
practise, and back of them are five years' experience. Thou- 
sands of foreigners have been helped by these plans. They 
can be used by any group of men, moved by enthusiasm for 
humanity. The author in giving this concise, illuminating, 
and pictorial presentation of the Problem of Immigration in 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, together with tested and 
tried plans for its solution, is contributing a treatise of in- 
estimable worth to every patriot in these states. 

PETER ROBERTS. 
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INTRODUCTION 

CHARLES W. ELIOT 

There are two difficulties in the immigration problem. 
One is the state of mind of the American people, and partic- 
ularly of that portion who have been Americans for only one 
generation. This mental attitude is one of contempt for the 
races of Southern and Southeastern Europe and the Near 
East which have preponderated in the immigration of the last 
twenty years — a very mistaken one, for the people who 
have come into the United States from those parts of the 
world are as a rule highly intelligent, though not highly edu- 
cated, and they are also ready for all kinds of hard work and 
for the less wholesome and enjoyable, though necessary, 
employments. These races are likewise accustomed to open- 
air occupations, and therefore are physically vigorous and 
fertile. These are qualities which the American stock of a 
hundred and twenty years ago or earlier exhibited in high 
degree, but which do not characterize the present American 
generation. The races of the recent immigration exhibit 
physical power and vitality which the contemporaneous Ameri- 
cans do not equal. To quote a recent statement by a high 
authority on heredity and eugenics, '*A Harvard Class does 
not reproduce itself, and at the present rate a thousand gradu- 
ates of today will have only fifty descendants two hundred 
years hence; whereas from a thousand Roumanians entering 
Boston today, at their present rate of breeding, there will 
come a hundred thousand descendants two hundred years 
hence." In all probability these figures will not match the 
facts in the year 2100, because the Americans may increase 
their present rate of reproduction and that of the Roumanians 
will probably diminish. Nevertheless, the American and near- 
American people of the United States today have no good reason 
physical or mental, for despising the recent immigrant races. 

The second objection to thq, large immigration of recent 

• • • 
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years is neither generous nor courageous. Some of the labor- 
ing people who came earlier to this country — say twenty or 
forty years ago — and are now earning high wages, fear that 
the newcomers, whose standard of living is lower than their 
own, will be willing to work for lower wages than they are 
earning. This competition they dread. They therefore urge 
that immigration be restricted, in spite of the fact that the 
labor market in the United States, far from being over-stocked, 
is never adequately supplied unless temporarily in a few con- 
gested localities. Having themselves been only lately es- 
tablished in this free and rich country, to their great advantage, 
they now propose that immigration into this country from less 
fortunate regions should be prevented or closely restricted ; and 
this policy is proposed and urged when the country as a whole 
is sparsely settled, and a large fraction of its habitual exports 
consists of food stuffs, fibre for textiles, and materials for fur- 
niture and buildings, the power of the population to consume 
these materials being far below its power to produce them. 

The Young Men's Christian Associations are not in- 
fluenced by any of these ungenerous and unwise considerations. 
They recognize that people of foreign birth by the million have 
contributed, and are contributing, much to our national well- 
being. They recognize that America's mission to develop 
and diffuse free institutions ought to be carried out in two ways, 
first, by exhibiting at home the fruits of social, industrial and 
political liberty, that other countries may emulate our ex- 
ample ; and secondly, by welcoming to the country any people 
sound in body and mind who are ambitious and enterprising 
enough to emigrate from their homeland, and take the in- 
evitable risks of life as strangers in a wholly new environment. 
It is ir tiie second mode that America has chiefly diffused re- 
publican doctrine ever since the Mayflower dropped anchor 
within the sheltering hook of Cape Cod. The Young Men's 
Christian Associations are not afraid of that mode of teaching 
the practice of liberty under law. 
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Many people fear that the incoming millions from South- 
em and Southeastern Europe will mix, or blend, here with the 
X>eoples of Teutonic stock, the Germans, Scandinavians, English 
and Americans, and impair the sound national qualities of the 
ptople of Northern origin. They imagine that there is to be 
in the United States a physical blend, or amalgam, of the very 
different races that have landed on these shores within the last 
hundred years. The Young Men's Christian Associations and 
their agents feel no such apprehension. They are not anticipa- 
ting that the United States is to be a racial melting-pot of that 
sort. I liked very much the definition of that much-discussed 
word, "assimilation" which I found in one of the leaflets issued 
by this organization: — ''By assimilation we understand the 
blending of the best ideals of the Old World with the best ideals 
of the New. * * Many foreign peoples possess inspiring traditions 
and enjoyable traits which ought to command our respect. 
We, too, have national ideals which we rightly call priceless. 
The blending of these Old World sources of inspiration with 
the established principles of American national life will produce* 
a solid foundation for the future building-up of this nation. 

This organization is setting to work to impart to the newly 
arrived inunigrants American ideas of individual freedom 
without license and without injury to others, of diffused 
property-holding in security for the present generation and 
with power of transmission to the next, of public spirit, and 
civic duty. This Association for Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island wins the confidence of the immigrant by helping him 
before he leaves his native land, by befriending him on his 
arrival, helping him to his destination, and commending him 
to the Young Men's Christian Association of the place where 
he settles. That Association can then begin to teach him what 
the American ideals of family, fatherhood, and citizenship are. 

The Young Men's Christian Associations have also wisely 
planned to assist the public schools in teaching the newcomers 
the English language. The schools teach the immigrants' 
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children, who can often impart a little knowledge of English 
to their parents; but the Associations deal directly with the 
adults. A free nation's prosperity and security necessarily 
depend largely on the ability of the voters to understand and 
interpret national policies. One great cause of Chinese stag- 
nation through centuries has been the lack of a common 
speech. Nation-wide progress is much impeded, if many 
languages or dialects are spoken in the different parts of the 
national territory. The presence of thousands of adults in 
our industrial centres who do not understand English causes 
mutual suspicions, destroys equality of opportunity, makes 
difficult the desirable assimilation of these races, and opens 
the way for foreign doctrines taught by unbalanced and 
hence dangerous extremists. Knowledge of English is also 
a necessity for the newcomers who wish to become citizens. 
The teaching of the English language to new immigrants by 
the Young Men's Christian Associations is therefore a great 
public service. In the program of the Association's activi- 
ties I observe that attention is given to instruction in the 
rights and duties of citizenship and in the meaning of muni- 
cipal, state and federal laws. The importance of the right 
use of the ballot by naturalized citizens justifies the large 
place you have .given to this phase of your work. You have 
wisely given an international scope to your work, and so have 
been able to demonstrate your ability to aid in the proper 
assimilation of immigrants in large variety. 

Your undertaking has already proved itself to be wise 
and effective. What is needed now is money to carry on the 
good work. Bankers, manufacturers and business men will 
soon come to realize that it is for their advantage to aid 
this generous and truly Christian work". No form of industrial 
or social philanthropy is established on a firm or lasting foun- 
dation until it becomes a sound business proposition. The 
W^Jfk this organization is doing for immigrants is good sense, 
gopd feeling and good business, all three. 



CHAPTER I 
FOREIGN-BORN NEIGHBORS IN NEW AMERICA 

THE NON-ENGLISH SPEAKING IN PRE- REVOLUTIONARY 
TIMES— A PEACEFUL INVASION— THE IMMIGRANT ZONE 
— SOUTHEASTERN IMMIGRATION — NEW PROBLEMS — 
CAUSES OF IMMIGRATION 

From earliest pre-colonial times the English speaking 
residents of this Young World have been accustomed to the 

presence of neighbors who neither spoke 

THE NON-ENGLISH f, . , j ^ j ^i. • • i 

SPEAKING IN PRE- their language nor understood their racial 
REVOLUTIONARY customs and habits. 

TIMES 

With the exception of New England and 
Virginia, where Anglo-Saxon traditions were for a long time 
undefiled, the diverse origin of our people is everywhere ap- 
parent. Pennsylvania became the home of Germans ; Swedes 
settled along the Delaware; a new Holland sprang up in New 
York; sturdy Scotch Highlanders and Hugenots pre-empted 
large tracts of land in the Carolinas. As early as 1644 in 
New York City at least eighteen different languages were 
spoken. At the time of the Revolution, one-fifth of the 
inhabitants of the entire thirteen colonies could not speak 
English and one-half was not of Anglo-Saxon descent. 

Although non-English speaking peoples have always formed 
a large part of our population, their numbers have not attracted 

national attention until within recent times. 
m^^ON^^^ In 1820 when our government first kept a 

record of immigrants only 8,385 arrived. 
In 1842, 104,565 crossed the seas. In 1852, 371,603; In 
1862, 72,183; In 1872, 404,806; In 1882, 788,992; In 1892, 
579,663; In 1902, 648,743. During the last ten years we have 
been invaded by a peaceful host, numbering about 9,575,484. 
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FOREIGN-BORN NEIGHBORS 19 

At the present time the total number of foreign-bom in the 
United States is estimated at 14,582,000. 

Seventy-one of every hundred of all our immigrants 
settle east of the Mississippi, and north of the Potomac and 

Ohio Rivers. Eight out of every hundred 
GRANT^^ONE Settle in Massachusetts. One out of every 

hundred locate in Rhode Island. 

From the Colonial period until 1883, 95% of our immi- 
grants came from Northwestern Europe. Natives of the 
British Isles led the vast procession. Two thousand came in 
1815. Four years later, 35,000 followed. Then yearly about 
seventy -five thousand joined our ranks. By 1852, urged by 
the great potato famine of Ireland, over 368,000 were coming 
annually. During this time, the Germans began to cross 
the seas. By the middle of the 19th century, over one and 
one-half million had made their homes on this side of the 
Atlantic. Swedes were also coming in large numbers. 

About twenty-five years ago the geographical sources of 
our immigration became enlarged. In addition to English- 
men, Irishmen, Scotchmen, Swedes and 
imiSgration^ Germans, representatives from Austro- 

Hungary, Poland, Lithuania, Southern 
Italy, Greece, Turkey, Syria and the distant East sought 
homes in the new world. At the present time, over two- 
thirds of our total immigration comes from these sections. 

This change touches the foundations of our civic life. 
The peoples from the upper left-hand comer of Europe are 

accustomed to representative forms of 

NEW PROBLEMS , ^ , , 

government; people from the lower nght- 
hand comer of Europe have scant skill in the use of the 
ballot. The Northwestern immigrant is fairly well-educated; 
the Southeastern immigrant has had few educational oppor- 
tunities. Instead of Teutonic races, we now have large 
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numbers of Latin, Slavic and Semitic peoples, representing 
lower grades of economic efficiency. This change brings to our 
nation large opportunities and heavy responsibilities. 

Of the many causes inducing Old-World peoples to settle 
in this country, the following are probably the most note- 
worthy. In Southern Europe, the political 
OF^iMMiGRATiON disabilities of the majority of the people, the 

low wages, the burdens of excessive taxa- 
tion and compulsory military service lead many to emigrate. 
Letters from friends who have succeeded in the new world, 
the love of adventure, and the ever-open steamship office 
bring many more. 

Immigrants from Russia, especially, are impelled toward 
this country by religious persecution and the denial of civic 
rights. Jews are forced to live within the Pale. Only a few 
occupations are open to them. Ten Jewish children to every 
one hundred Gentiles are admitted to the High Schools; 
three Jews to every one hundred Gentiles are allowed to go 
to the Universities. Since Russia has been gradually with- 
drawing the right of self-government from the Finns, large 
numbers have crossed the seas. 

General poverty in the Balkan states and other sections 
of Central, Eastern, Southeastern and Southern Europe and 
Western Asia, cause thousands to seek a better country. 



CHAPTER II 
FOREIGN-BORN NEIGHBORS IN MASSACHUSETTS 

THE POPULATION— ELEMENTS OF POPULATION IN TWENTY- 
FIVE CITIES OF 25,000 AND OVER— ILLITERACY IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS—THE VOTERS 

In 1910 the population of Massachusetts was 3,366,416; 
1,103,429 or 32.8% were native white of native parents; 

1,170,447 or 34.8% were native white of 

THE POPULATION ^ ^ zxr^ /xr/x o^ «^ 

foreign parents; 1,051,050 or 31.2% are 
foreign-bom white and 38,055 or 1.1% are negroes. Nearly 
sixty-six percent or 2,221,497 of this total population of Massa- 
chusetts were foreign-bom or of foreign parentage.* 

The largest element among the 2,221,497 persons of foreign 
white stock in the state of Massachusetts in 1910 J was the 




Clemcnt^ c,'^ Population »« Ma55. 

♦Statistics from U. S. Census of 1910. 
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English, Irish, Scotch and Welsh according to the mother 
tongue bulletin recently issued by Director William J. Harris, 
of the United States Bureau of Census. By mother tongue is 
understood the native language or that spoken before immi- 
gration. According to this report English, including Irish, 
Scotch and Welsh was the mother tongue of about 37% of 
the total white population of 3,324,926 or 1,241,000. French 
with 9% or 312,600; Italian 4% or 132,500; Yiddish and 
Hebrew 3.4% or 114,200; German 2.6% or 87,500; Polish 
2.6% or 87,000; Swedish 2% or 73,500 and Portuguese 61,700. 

64.0% of the total population; 52.1% of 
the native-born of native parents; 67.1% of 
the native-bpm of foreign parentage; 71.5%. 
of the foreign-born, and 77.2% of the colored 
population of the state are found in 25 cities 
of 25,000 and over. 



ELEMENTS OF 
POPULATION IN 
TWENTY-FIVE 
CITIES OF 25,000 
AND OVER 
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In 1910 there were 1,021,669 males 21 years and over in 
the state. This number represents 30.3% of the whole pop- 
ulation of the state. 37.7% are native white of native 
parents; 21.4% are native-white of foreign or mixed parents; 
44.4% are foreign-bom whites, and 1.2% are negroes. 41.7% 
of the voters are naturalized. 58.3% of the males of voting 
age are not naturalized. 





Male-S «^ VoTiNq- Aqe. 



ToeEI^N-BoKN MaL&5. 



There were 141,541 illiterates in Massachusetts in 1910. 
This represented 5.2% of the total population 10 years of 

age and over. Of this illiteracy 129,412 

MASSAcmjSETTS ^^^ found among foreign-bom whites. In 

at least one industrial community in Massa- 
chusetts 80% of the employees do not have a working knowl- 
edge of English. Large numbers of adults are untouched by 
the usual educational institutions. 

101,674 immigrant aliens admitted to Massachusetts 
during year ending June 1913. 
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CHAPTER III 
FOREIGN-BORN NEIGHBORS IN RHODE ISLAND 

THE POPULATION— ILLITERACY— VOTERS 

In 1910 the population of Rhode Island was 542,610; 
159,821 or 29.5% were native whites of native parents; 194,- 

646 or 35.9% were native white of foreign 

POPULATION 

parents; 178,025 or 32.8% were foreign- 
bom whites. 

Of this total population 372,671 or 68.7% are foreign- 
bom or of foreign parentage. During the past three years 
this number has been largely increased. One percent of the 
total number of immigrants coming to this country settle in 
Rhode Island. 

These facts are brought out by two striking charts taken 
from the United States Census of 1910. 




Elements of Population ©^ Rhode Island 
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ILLITERATES 



There were 33,854 illiterates in Rhode Island in 1910 or 
7.7% of the total population; 29,781 of the total number 

were foreign-bom; 2,309 or 1.8% were 
native-bom of foreign parents. Many 
foreign-bom illiterates are beyond the legal school age. Such 
frequently, remain untouched by the ordinary educational 
advantages offered by the state. 

In 1910 there were 163,384 males of voting age or 30.2% 
of the whole population; 29.6% were native-bom of native 

parents; 75,899 or 46.3% were foreign- 
bom; 36,000 or 22% were natives born of 
foreign parents; 42.2% or 32,040 of the foreign-bom males 
were naturalized; 57.8% or 79,859 not naturalized. 



VOTERS 




Fore ic5rN- Born Males. Males o'^ Votinq Age 



13,678 immigrant aliens were admitted to Rhode Island 
during year ending June 1913. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION AND 

FOREIGN-BORN NEIGHBORS 

THE ASSOCIATION OBJECTIVE— NEWCOMERS* NEEDS- 
MEETING THIS NEED— AT PORTS OF EMBARKATION —IN 
THE STEERAGE— AT PORTS OF LANDING— AT POINTS OF 
DISTRIBUTION— IN THE COMMUNITY— PROSPECTS OF 
SUCCESS 

In 1844 when George Williams of London founded the 
Young Men's Christian Association service became its watch- 
word. Starting with a group of clerks who 

THE OBJECTIVE o r- 

sadly needed a helping hand, it has developed 
an international fraternity which makes possible the steadying 
touch of sympathy and counsel, protection and education 
upon all men and boys who are in special need of help. 
For railway men and college students, young men in the 
country and their city-bred cousins, school boys and mature 
business men, employers of labor and industrial workers, 
programs for the conservation of manhood have been planned 
and executed. 

The most recent form of community conservation pro- 
jected by the Association is "First Aid" to our foreign-bom 

neighbors. If any man needs a helping 
NEEDS^^^^^' hand, that man is the immigrant. The 

experiences that confront him are not paral- 
leled by those of any other group in our population. Federal 
jurisdiction ceases as soon as he leaves the port of entry. Bereft 
of speech he is thrown upon his own resources. Runners and 
sharpers, American and foreign-bom, pounce upon him. He is 
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defrauded on all sides by unscrupulous agents and padrones. 
Even justice is a costly privilege to the speechless unfortu- 
nate who needs the protection of the law. Our latest Amer- 
icans need "First Aid." Here is a need which the Association 
can meet. 

Since the Young Men's Christian Association is an inter- 
national organization it has remarkable facilities for serving 

our latest arrivals. Through co-operation 
MEETING THIS ^^ ^^^ World's Committee with head- 

JNEED 

quarters at Geneva, Switzerland, the 
National Committees of European countries representing the 
homelands of our foreign-bom neighbors, the International 
Committee, with the General Office in New York, the State 
Committees and local Associations, a five-fold program of ser- 
vice becomes possible. 

Thirteen Secretaries at ports of embarkation are advising, 
directing, and assisting prospective settlers in the New World. 

iThese men are ably assisted by volunteers 
EM^^^iON ^^ ^^^ ^ large number are constantly work- 

ing among emigrants leaving for America 
from Liverpool, Copenhagen, Libau, Antwerp, Rotterdam, 
Havre, Naples, Gothenburg, Southampton, Bristol, Glasgow, 
Genoa and Hango. In a single month these Secretaries met 61 
ships; distributed 3,633 cards of information about this coun- 
try to representatives of 31 nationalities and gave 1,115 in- 
troductions to American Associations. 

Twenty over-sea journeys in the steerage have been made 
by Association men who studied the opportunities of serving 

inmiigrants in transit. These workers are 

IN THE STEERAGE . • ^i. • i_ i- r ^t. ^ t_ 

unanimous in their belief that such work is 
thoroughly practical. Already the head of one steamship 
line has asked that service of this kind be conducted on his 
boats. Such phases of helpfulness have limitless possibilities. 
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Co-operating with the thirteen patriotic missionaries in 
the European ports of embarkation, Association representa- 
tives wearing the caps and badges of the 
LAND?NG^ ^^ Young Men's Christian Association meet 

incoming steamers at Ellis Island, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Boston, Providence and Portland. Since 
these representatives speak many different languages they 
render valuable service. Telegrams are sent to friends, 
baggage is located, parties are taken from dock to station. In 
Providence warm blankets were furnished newcomers, and 
hot coffee served during an unusually inclement season. 

During the month of June 1913 the following types of 
service were promoted by Association Secretaries at the ports 
of entry in the United States: one hundred and thirty-one 
ships were met, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-seven 
cards distributed, nine hundred and eighty-four letters writ- 
ten, two thousand and seventy-eight persons helped, and 
seventeen different nationalities served. 

Many Associations have sent reliable and sympathetic 
advisers with immigrants whose destination was inland. 

Since sharpers of all sorts prey upon new- 
msTRrauTio^ comers as soon as they land this service 

has been especially helpful in creating an 
impression favorable to American institutions. 

The Association has naturally rendered its greatest ser- 
vice to the immigrant after he has reached his destination. 

The plans and methods through which 
IN THE service is rendered will be described in a 

COMMUNITY OV, V V,V, O XV, ^V, V,^ W XA KJK, VXV.OV,X KJK.^^ 

later chapter. 
The untouched need of thousands of our foreign-bom 
neighbors is a challenge to untiring effort, humanitarian in- 
stincts and wise community plans. Be- 



PROSPECTS OF 

the fraternity, its international sweep and 



cTTr.r^r.cc causc of thc charactcr-building spirit of 
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many-sided interests, the Young Men's Christian Association 
enters this great field of community service with prospects of 
unusual success. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE NECESSITY FOR A PROGRAM OF WORK AMONG 

FOREIGN-BORN NEIGHBORS 

GEORGE GRAFTON WILSON, Professor International Law, 

Harvard University 

THE CHANGING CHARACTER OF THE POPULATION OF NEW 
ENGLAND— NUMBERS SETTLING IN MASSACHUSETTS 
AND RHODE ISLAND— THE DUTY OF THE YOUNG MEN'S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 

The State Executive Committee of the Young Men's 
Christian Associations of Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
have entered in this work because it seemed that something 
should be done. 

In the old days of New England those who worked in 
the mills were regarded as "help'' and the "help" came from 

the farms of New England. Those days 
THE CHANGING are gone. Before 1870 there was a warm 
Tm^opuLATK)N wclcomc for immigrants. Then it was 
OF NEW ENGLAND said "Unclc Sam will give to each a farm," 

but farms are not so easily obtained at 
present. The immigrants were for many years such as would 
easily assimilate with the people already here and they were 
fairly well distributed. In recent years they have come to 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island in such numbers that the 
problem of dealing wisely with the newcomers in such manner 
that they may be benefited and that the two states may not 
be injured is pressing. The problem is more pressing here 
than in many parts of the United States because more immi- 
grants turn in this direction considering the area upon which 
they must live. 
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The four states, New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois and 
Massachusetts take about one-half of the total immigration 

to the United States. Massachusetts and 
NUMBERS SET- Rhode Island in 1912 took one-eleventh 

COT^ETTS^T" ^^ ^^^ ^^^ immigration to the United States. 
RHODE ISLAND Thcse two statcs together would be only 

about one-thirtieth the area of Texas alone. 
They took more than four times as many immigrants as 
Texas. The situation in the two states may be shown in 
another way. The total immigration to the United States 
in 1912 was 838,172. If Texas had received immigrants 
in the same proportion to its area as we received in Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island, the quota of Texas alone would 
have been nearly two and a quarter million or towards three 
times as many as came to the whole of the United States. 

The problem has become a practical one not merely for 
those who are engaged in the religious, moral and educational 

work of these two states, but also for those 
A DUTY OF THE whose business is in Massachusetts and 
CHRISTIAN ^'^ Rhode Island and those who must depend 

ASSOCUTION upon these newcomers for their labor 

supply. Ignorant labor is always expen- 
sive. Morality in the workingman is a valuable asset. It 
was plainly a duty of the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion to try to aid in the solution of the immigration problem 
which is particularly a problem for Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island today. 



CHAPTER VI 

HISTORY OF WORK WITH FOREIGN-BORN 
NEIGHBORS IN MASSACHUSETTS AND 

RHODE ISLAND 

BEGINNINGS— OBJECTIVE— A YEAR OF PROMOTION— RE- 
SULTS— A YEAR OF INVESTIGATION— A STUDY OF HOME- 
LANDS—AN ENLARGED PROGRAM— NOON-HOUR SHOP 
CLASSES— STUDENT CO-OPERATION— PHILLIPS ANDOVER 
ACADEMY— RESULTS— A YEAR OF CO-OPERATION —WITH 
THE COUNTY DEPARTMENT— WITH STUDENTS— LET- 
TERS OF APPRECIATION FROM NEW AMERICANS— WITH 
CITY ASSOCIATIONS— RESULTS— A YEAR OF REORGANI- 
ZATION—PROFESSOR GEORGE GRAFTON WILSON- 
STUDIES IN OLD LITHUANIA AND POLAND— REORGANI- 
ZATION IN LOCAL FIELDS— RESULTS 

In 1907, when the tide of immigration was at its height, 
Mr. A. G. Bookwalter, State Educational Secretary for the 
Young Men's Christian Associations for Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, opened classes in English for Greeks and Poles 
in Peabody and Ipswich. Commenting on this educational 
venture, Mr. Bookwalter said: "It is the forerunner of a 
great patriotic movement in New England." 

During 1907-1908 the Association in the "two states'' 
gave instruction to 486 adults representing several nationali- 
ties. 

In September 1908 the State Executive Committee for 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island established its Immigrant 

Department, and G. W. Tupper was ap- 

BBGINNINGS 

pointed State Immigrant Secretary. After 
a preliminary study of the field pamphlets on * Tacts About 
Immigrants In Massachusetts" and "Civic Responsibility Of 
Rhode Island" were issued. A new door for community ser- 
vice was opened. 
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Before entering this door the Immigrant Department 
decided that its efforts should be directed toward the assimila- 
tion of immigrants. By assimilation the 

OBJECTIVE 

Department understood the blending of the 
best ideals in the Old World with the best ideals in the New. 
Although much of the time was spent in studying the field 
during the first year, 1908-1909, one hundred classes repre- 
senting 17 nationalities and 1,773 students met twice a week 
for the study of English. In addition lectures were given to 
7,521 men on American heroes and the meaning of citizenship. 
During the year general interest in our newcomers was 
awakened. Prominent professional and business men ad- 
dressed groups of foreign-bom men. A 
PR^OTKW Mayor of a large industrial city gave val- 

uable assistance in establishing schools for 
the non-English speaking. It was a year of promotion. 

The results of the year's promotion clearly showed the 
need of a better understanding of the social atmosphere of 

the homelands of our foreign-bom neigh- 
hoIJelands bors. For this information the Secretary 

of the Immigrant Department made an 
extensive trip through Italy, Austria-Hungary, Holland, 
Belgium and Germany that he might study first-hand the 
causes of immigration, the control of steerage passengers at 
the great ports of embarkation and the various activities of 
port immigrant secretaries. The results of this study were 
published in a series of articles in the Saturday issue of the 
* 'Boston Transcript*' during the months of February and 
March 1910. 

Fired by the enlarged vision of possibilities for service the 
Department discussed and projected a larger program of work. 
AN enlarged For our American communities lectures on 

PROGRAM "Coming Americans,*' ''The Makers of 
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America/' and kindred themes were prepared and delivered 
before Boards of Trade, Men's Clubs, and other organiza- 
tions. The Department thought it quite as necessary that 
native-bom Americans should know the best in immigrants 
as for immigrants to know the best in us. 

Noon-hour instruction in English was 

SHOP CLASSES 

promoted in shops, rest-rooms and libraries. 

Opportunities for this kind of community service were 

so inviting to the students of Phillips Academy in Andover 

that they volunteered to pay the salary of 
™DEMy^^^^^^ a Secretary to supervise this work. Through 

the co-operation of Mr. Steams, Principal 
of the Academy, Rev. M. W. Stackpole, Academy Pastor, the 
President of the Lawrence Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion, and the Immigrant Department of the State Committee, 
Mr. C. C. Clough was elected Secretary and a social center for 
foreign-bom neighbors opened. This work is still being 
conducted. 

RESULTS During 1909 and 1910 the Department 

worked with 18 different nationalities; 150 
classes were taught; 1920 students enrolled; lectures given 
to 7672 different people. 

At the beginning of 1910-1911 the 
co^OFERATiON Immigrant Department saw the need of 

closer co-operation with all departments of 
the Association Work. 

The immigrant tide has reached many communities in 
which the County Department of the Young Men's Christian 

Association is now at work. Franklin 
DEPART»^NT™^^ County is the home of many Poles. There 

are three children of Polish parents to one 
of American ancestry in the Sunderland Primary School. 
Hadley — ^well equipped with day-schools and academy — 
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offers no instruction at night to the Polish community. 
Throughout Massachusetts, except where population has 
reached the 10,000 mark, communities are not legally obliged 
to support an evening school. Co-operating with D. C. Drew, 
State County Secretary, the State Immigrant Secretary made 
a survey of Sunderland and Hadley. After consultation with 
representatives of local organizations community meetings 
were called, in which the advisability of opening evening 
schools were discussed. As a result, schools for foreign- 
speaking people were opened in Sunderland and Hadley. In 
both cases teachers were furnished by students from Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College and Amherst College. These 
prospective teachers were given preliminary training for their 
duties by local and state advisors on the need of the immi- 
grant, and methods of teaching. Since many Poles in these 
neighborhoods desire to become citizens the Association ren- 
dered a splendid civic service in giving them a chance to leam 
English. 

Realizing the need of developing skill in man-management 
and the sense of universal brotherhood among students in our 
educational institutions, opportunities for work with immi- 
grants were presented to different groups of college men. As 
a result 98 students representing eight prominent educational 
institutions volunteered their services in teaching English. 

The students of Williams College invited the State Immi- 
grant Secretary to study their community. The field was so 

fertile that a large number of classes in 
^UDENT^ English were started and many forms of 

DEPARTMENT Community service promoted. The Glee 

Club gave several concerts for those who 
could not speak English. Classes in Naturalization were es- 
tablished and large plans laid for serving men and boys from 
across the seas. 
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Similar work was promoted by the City Association at 
Cambridge among the Harvard men, at Worcester Tech, and 
at Clark College. Testimonials from many of these volun- 
teer teachers and workers show their appreciation of this 
first-hand contact with our foreign-bom neighbors. 

"The work is of great value to the foreigner, for it gives 
him the close contact with a life absolutely different from his. 
To the teacher it opens a channel for unselfish labor. Besides 
these two great advantages there is the national value, the 
chance to aid in this great march of civilization.'' 

"It seems to me that the Educational Work among the 
Immigrants in our large cities is an opportunity for men to be 
of real service to the country while they are still in college. A 
large percentage of these immigrants are to become citizens, 
and the work of educating them is of most vital importance 
to the government of our large cities.'* 

"Last night I went down to *Little Italy* to teach a group 
of enthusiastic and eager men. I might have attended a 
banquet at the Narragansett Hotel or a college celebration 
over the Brown-Penn victory, but I believe that I had about 
as much fun as a normal man needs in Americanizing those 
twenty fellows." 

"There are several reasons why our Association is going 
to push Immigrant Work. In the first place it enables a 
college man to participate in a sane approach to the solution 
of the immigration problem. Secondly, it gives those men 
engaged in it a broader social outlook and a more intense 
human sympathy. Lastly, it gives the Association a def- 
inite proposition to put up to a man." 

Letters from foreign-speaking pupils show their deep 
appreciation of this altruistic service. 

"The immigrant could find no better companion and 
teacher than the average American college man. Many of 
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the immigrants will return and spread all over the old world 
the new, lofty democratic ideas, respect of law and justice, 
thus laying cornerstones for modem American-like political 
reforms in their respective fatherlands, and hastening the ul- 
timate liberation of men." 

**I was bom in Austria in the fifteen of February 
eighten hundredth and eighty four and I came to America 
when I was sixteen years old when I landed in New York 
I dint knowa word of english but anay way I found my way 
to Chicopee. Then after a few days of rest I began to work 
in a cotten mill learning weaving at the end of four weeks 
learning the overseer in my departement gave me two 
looms to run alone I found it quire hard work at first but at 
the end of a few weeks I was getting along fairly well then 
after weaving five years I begin to learn looms fixing hoping 
to better mysefl witch think I did. I have been learning 
english at evening school for about four months I liked well 
but am sorry that the school will close in a few weeks I hope 
to attend again next fall when the school re-open." 

**I came to this country before five years. In the first 
year I had very hard time not known language and customs 
of this country. 

After one year I began to learn the language of this 
country, so I do not. 

Besides my wishing to learn read write and talk of inglish 
language I would like to become a cityzen of this country and 
take part in thes election of the men which they are to rule it." 

**I am glad that Mr. teach us in English lan- 
guage because that language is very needful in this country. 
We must learn the English language when we will find better 
job or become American cityzen. The Polish people in the 
Russia are tyrannise by Czar and his government and the 
Prussian government exile the Polish farmer from their own 
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farms, only in the Austria are free; but I like much better 
this country because we are more free than Austria. My 
parents live in old country and they are very old. United 
States is a rich country and government is better than other 
countries. I am very interested how the new president will rule. 
I have first cityzen papers about six months and I please you 
tell me when I may hand over application for examinationc" 

**We will be tomorrow night at eight o'clock in your 
office and I hope we will have a good time. The only thing 
what I wish that means I Adolph is to make a good acquaint- 
ance with you and perhaps I will have an opportunity to 
learn something near you. tho' I am very pesimistic about 
my education but still with a good man I might think I could 
get something." 

**I think the night school is very good. I which if I 
could have every night the school I am geting the work fine 
I thank you for your kindness to learn us the work. I hope 
I may learn somting sametimes." 

During 1910-1911 several City Associations enlarged 
their work with non-English speaking peoples. Confer- 
ences and institutes were held in Wor- 
^™ciATiONS cester, Lawrence, Springfield, Everett and 

other centers at which industrial problems 
were freely discussed. In Lawrence, Fall River, and 
Providence surveys of local conditions were made, which 
attracted considerable local attention. 

In Amesbury, where the population is a trifle below 
10,000 an evening school was established by the Association. 
So successful was its work that the town voted to continue 
it at public expense. 

During the year 42 Associations co-operated in work 
with 27 nationalities. 164 classes were taught with 2,965 
students enrolled and 12,260 lectures given. 
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In the autumn of 1911 George Grafton Wilson, Pro- 
fessor of International Law, Harvard University, became 
Chairman of the Immigrant Department of the State 
Executive CcMnmittee of the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciations of Massachusetts and Rhode Island. Since Pro- 
fessor Wilson is the legal adviser of the Naval War College 
— an important United States Government position — the 
department has been greatly strengthened. With Professor 
Wilson were associated the late George H. Utter, of Westerly, 
Ex-Governor of Rhode Island ; Ex-Mayor Frederick Fosdick, 
of the Fitchburg Steam Engine Company ; Henry A. Fifield, 
of B. B. & R. Knight Cotton Mills, Providence, and Frank 
A. Pease, Attorney, Fall River. 

The re-organization of the Immigration Department 
was followed by a year of intense activity. Demands for 

surveys of social conditions among immi- 
ORG^iNiZATi^ grants, lectures and talks on industrial 

problems, plans and methods of work in- 
creased so rapidly, that it was impossible to adequately cover 
the field. 

Intelligent work with immigrants in this country begins 
with a definite knowledge of living conditions. But these 

living conditions find their interpretation 
STUDIES IN in Old World centers. Brockton is part 

OLD LITHUANIA _ _., , _ . , • tvt la jr j • •.. j 

AND POLAND of 0*^ Lithuania, New Bedford is united 

with Poland, and the Western Islands. 
Cambridge, Boston, Providence and other cities hark back 
to numerous homelands. For these reasons the State Immi- 
grant Secretary decided to spend two months in a study of 
Polish and Lithuanian villages. The trip furnished many 
fertile suggestions which have aided in the re-organization 
of our work. 
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While New Bedford, Fall River, Lawrence and several 
other Associations had been doing good work with immi- 
grants, each felt the need of re-organiza- 

^locTfi^IdT ti°"- H. B. Drew, became Immigrant 

Secretary of New Bedford; C. T. Timbie 
took charge of work promoted by the students of Phillips 
Andover Academy; H. M. Gerry continued his work with 
immigrants in Cambridge and E. M. Shute worked under 
the auspices of the Boston Association. Many Associations 
in the two states extended and strengthened their work along 
many lines. 



RESULTS OF RE-ORGANIZATION 

The following table shows a few results of the year's 
work. 

42 Association centers doing work with immigrants representing 
25 different nationalities 

/ English 

\ History 

203 classes studied ^ ^^etic 

I Hygiene 
V Naturalization 

4030 in classes 

371 teachers 

162 lectures 

33417 attended lectures 

115 studied naturalization 

35 took out first papers 

38 took out second papers 

18 clubs — civic and educational 

28 sociables 

3 picnics 

501 letters received concerning immigrants 

222 of these newcomers located 
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CHAPTER VII 
RETROSPECT OF A YEAR'S COMMUNITY SERVICE 

REASONS FOR AN ENLARGED PROGRAM OF WORK— INDUS- 
TRIAL UNREST— EMPHASIS ON THE HUMAN ELEMENT 
IN INDUSTRY— IMMIGRANT SUPERVISORS— OTHER HELP- 
ERS IN MANY CITIES— AID FROM STUDENT ASSOCIATIONS 
—ENDORSEMENTS FROM EDUCATORS— PLANS AND 
METHODS OF WORK— AT THE DOCKS (Boston— Providence)— 
RESULTS— FOLLOW UP WORK— COMMUNITY SURVEYS- 
RESULTS— INSTRUCTION ENGLISH— DR. PETER ROBERTS' 
SYSTEM OF TEACHING ENGLISH— IN SHOPS AND FACTO- 
RIES—THE PREVENTION OF ACCIDENTS— THE SHOE 
PRIMER— THE TEXTILE SCHOOL— POLISH FARMERS' 
DAY— INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCES— WITH IMMIGRANT 
BOYS— A COURSE OF STUDY FOR WORKERS WITH IMMI- 
GRANTS—LEGISLATION—FRATERNITY—THE COSMOPOL- 
ITAN CLUB— ACTIVITIES— THE SUNDAY NIGHT CLUB— 
THE AFFILIATED COUNCIL OF PORTUGUESE— AMERICAN 
CLUBS— THE OLYMPIC MEET— THE ALL NATIONS' SONG 
FEST— BENEFIT SOCIETIES— THE SOCIAL CENTRE— THE 
COMMUNITY PRINCIPLE OF WORK— CO-OPERATION WITH 
ESTABLISHED AGENCIES— THE DEVELOPMENT OF LEAD- 
ERS—STATISTICS—RESULTS—CONCLUSION 

The Association year from June 1912 

ENLARGED^PRO^^ ^° J^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ witnessed a remarkable 

GRAM OF WORK expansion in all forms of work with immi- 
grants. This development is rooted in a 

number of direct and contributing causes. 

The general industrial unrest in New England which 

reached its climax in the Lawrence Strike focused public 

attention on those who do not speak Eng- 

^ND^^RIAL |.gj^ Employers of labor saw new visions 

of the economic necessity of putting forth 
extraordinary efforts to teach their employees English. They 
realized that ignorance of our language spells inefficiency and 
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lack of responsibility. Of greater importance, they saw that 
the employee who could not understand his foreman's orders 
was easily duped by promises of ignorant and hence danger- 
j ous leaders who frequently became missionaries of commun- 
\ ity destruction. Public spirited citizens in all walks of life 
were also deeply stirred by exhibitions of lawlessness which 
they thought impossible in our New England states. 
Churches and fraternal organizations, teachers and social 
workers joined hands with all right-thinking people in a 
search for the direct causes of social unrest. 

This wide-spread desire to understand more thoroughly 
the human elements involved in the problem of immigration 

brought the Immigrant Department of the 
EMPHASIS ON THE Young Mcn's Christian Associations into 

HUMAN ELEMENT . ,"* , ,. -^ t,-. i. i. j 

IN INDUSTRY ^ Wider publicity. Many who had previ- 

ously passed by on the other side stopped 
and investigated its activities. When it became known that 
an influential, international, non-sectarian, character-build- 
ing fraternity had thoughtfully planned to interpret the 
contributions of non-English speaking immigrants to Amer- 
icans and the essentials of our best American ideals to our 
foreign-born neighbors, the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion was destined to become an important factor in the de- 
velopment of our civic life. 

The character and number of Secretaries who devote 
their entire time to work with immigrants have also increased 

public interest in our program of work. 

sto^'r^sors ^' ^- ^^^^y* who has just completed six 

years' of effective work with the Cam- 
bridge Association has developed many new lines of service. 
His assistant, Philip Stafford, has been especially helpful in 
' directing the students of Harvard College toward altruistic 
service for immigrants. C. T. Holm, who worked so efifec- 
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lively with railroad employees in Baltimore, has duplicated 
his success in Lawrence through a broad program of work. 
George F. Quimby, who is closing an eventful year's work 
with the non-English speaking people of Fall River, has 
demonstrated the need and value of his program. H. B. 
Drew, of New Bedford, has so developed his work that an 
Assistant, Herbert Osborne, has been secured. C. T. Timbie, 
who supervised the activities of the students of Phillips 
Academy, at Andover, has interested many newcomers in 
American institutions. E. M. Shute, of the Boston Asso- 
ciation, has co-operated with missions and social settlements 
in the development of his plans. He has also met incoming 
steamers. Guy D. Gold, who came to Brockton early in 
1913 is rapidly developing his city -wide program. The 
hearty support of public-spirited committeemen has given 
a stability to his work which promises much for its future 
success. R. C. Cubbon, of Providence, has directed an 
earnest corps of workers at the docks in Providence. R. L. 
Moore, of Worcester, has supervised work in that city. 

In addition to the supervisors who devote all or much 
of their time to work with immigrants in Cambridge, Boston, 

Lawrence, Andover, Fall River, Brockton, 

ii?^fN™ciTiEs ^^^ Bedford, Providence, and Worcester, 

thirty-nine Secretaries in Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island have planned and executed programs of 
work which challenge public attention. 

Twelve Student Associations in the two states have co- 
operated in showing students the value of first-hand contact 

with foreign-speaking men during their 
ASSOCIATIONS college courses. This fine phase of al- 

truism has made a strong appeal to college 
faculties, students and communities. H. H. King, State 
Student Secretary for Massachusetts and Rhode Island, has 
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largely emphasized this appeal. Through Social Service 
Conferences and personal contact with student bodies in the 
two states, he has pointed out certain definite avenues through 
which College men may serve our latest arrivals. As a 
result, the number of volunteer workers among students is 
steadily increasing. 

The following letters of endorsement speak for them- 
selves : 

LETTERS OF ENDORSEMENT 

President Alexander Meiklejohn, Amherst College, says: 

"While I feel that the scope of such work must always be kept within 
fairly narrow limits, I am sure it is a great service both to the men who 
receive the instruction and to those who give it.** 

President Howard Edwards, Rhode Island State College, says : 

"The young men have taken special interest in the work in behalf 
of the immigrants, and I take great pleasure in testifying to the value 
of the work and of the influence that you have exerted.** 

President Lemuel H. Murlin, Boston University, says: 

"Let me say this: — Boston University greatly believes in the work 
now being done by the Young Men's Christian Association in enlisting 
students in work in behalf of the immigrants. It has been intelligent, 
efficient, and is meeting one of the great needs of our present social 
condition. I hope the students of Boston University will have a still 
larger share in assisting you in carrying on the work.*' 

President Edmund C. Sanford, Clark College, writes: 

"The plan seems to me excellent and I am glad to have our boys 
engage in it.*' 

President Richard C. Maclaurin, Massachusetts Institute Technology, 

writes: 

"No more serious problem is presented to our society today than the 
problem of how to deal with the immigrant. All who have the welfare 
of the future at heart must give this problem much thought, and on no 
section does the duty of understanding the problem and contributing 
to its solution fall more impellingly than on the students of our in- 
stitutions of learning. It is encouraging to know that they have made 
a beginning and that much that is excellent has been effected through 
the instrumentality of the Christian Associations within the colleges 
co-operating with those that are without. This is a great work and 
deserves the interest and support of all.** 
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President W. H. P. Faunce, Brown University, writes: 

"I warmly appreciate the good work you are doing and wish it 
steady and ever growing success." 



President K. L. Butterfield, Massachusetts Agricultural College, writes: 
"It seems to me that the program which you worked up here was 
most admirable, because it dealt chiefly with improved farming, but 
it also impressed strongly good citizenship." 

President L. L. Doggett, International Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion College, writes: 

""I wish to speak in the highest praise of the work done by our 
students in the past few years among the immigrant population in 
Springfield, especially the teaching of English and the efforts for general 
social betterment. Over thirty students have been so engaged the 
past year among 250 non-English speaking men. I have particularly 
been impressed with the pleasure the men have taken themselves in 
the service and the training it has given them for future leadership 
among all classes of men. It seems to me the surest way to make 
Christian American citizens." 

Chancellor C. S. McGown, American International College, Springfield, 

writes: 

"Three of our men have gone to Thompsonville and opened up quite 
an extensive work for the Poles. A few have gone to Windsor Locks 
and one man is doing exceptionally fine work at Westfield, giving a 
series of lectures on citizenship to over 200 Poles. This series consists 
of fifty-two lectures. And now the pastors of Chicopee are appealing 
to us to send workers to Chicopee and Chicopee Falls." 

Through industrial unrest, interest in the human side of 
immigration, our immigrant speciaUsts, part-time promoters 

and twelve Student Associations we have 
i^(^AM OF developed community interest in work with 

immigrants, and our varied program has 
been our most practical and successful advertising agency. 

OBJECTIVE 

As already stated the efforts of this Department are 
directed towards the assimilation of immigrants. By as- 
similation we understand the blending of the best ideals of 
the Old World with the best in the New. 
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THE NEW ARRIVAL 

It extends a helping hand to the immigrant at the docks. 
It welcomes immigrants directed to it by the Secretaries 
of the Young Men's Christian Associations, stationed at thir- 
teen great European ports of embarkation. 

ACTIVITIES T4. 1 .. • 1 u ^ 

It locates new arrivals, whose names and 
addresses have been forwarded by the secretaries in the Old 
World and at the ports of entry. 

SURVEYS 

It supervises social surveys, in industrial and rural 
communities. 

EDUCATIONAL 

It promotes educational programs which meet the needs 
of non-English speaking employees in shops and factories. 
Classes are conducted at times and places best suited. 

It promotes lecture courses on Old and New World 
patriots; the History of the United States; Civics; Local, 
State and Federal Laws; personal, home and city hygiene. 

It conducts an exchange slide bureau, illustrating these 
lectures. 

It conducts special classes in naturalization. 

FRATERNITY 

It establishes social centers. 

It promotes fraternity among representatives of differ- 
ent nationalities, through the establishment of Cosmopolitan 
Clubs. 

CO-OPERATION 

It co-operates with Boards of Health, settlement houses, 
patriotic organizations, clubs among foreign-speaking peoples, 
benevolent societies, anti-tuberculosis associations, hospitals, 
churches, missions, public libraries, and other organizations. 
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in their efforts to impart the best American traditions to 
the immigrants, and with immigrants in their endeavors to 
impart their best traditions to us. 

LEADERSHIP 

It opens avenues for altruistic service to students in 
academic, professional and technical institutions, and ex- 
tends a similar privilege to men in all walks of life. 

It assists in the development of 'sane leadership among 
foreign-speaking peoples. 

DOCK WORK 

Two men recently landed in Boston. One held a 
ticket for Maine, the other for the West. Their baggage 

was exchanged and checked in the confu- 
boston'^^^^^ sion of landing. After a long search our 

Secretary was able to identify and claim 
the baggage and see that it was properly rechecked. This 
was a real service and was much appreciated. 

An Armenian presented a letter of introduction from 
Rober College and sought aid in finding his friends. These 
friends were located in Roxbury. 

An Englishman landed. His friends did not know when 
the boat would dock and hence did not meet him. The 
Secretary found the friends and brought them to the new- 
comer. 

A Lithuanian girl landed in Boston and gave the address 
of an unmarried woman friend. Since the government was 
not satisfied with the references given, the girl was detained. 
The Secretary looked up the facts and found home conditions 
satisfactory. The young woman was permitted to land. 

Two Swedes presented cards from our Secretaries in the 
Old World. Within twenty -four hours both found suitable 
boarding places and good jobs. 
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Mr. E. M. Shute, Assistant Social Secretary of the 
Boston Association, who had charge of the Dock Work, says 
the immigrants' greatest difficulty seems to be with baggage 
and much of the Secretary's time is spent in straightening 
out troubles of this sort. He also assists in getting money 
changed into American currency, helping to exchange rail- 
way slips for tickets, writes letters, sends telegrams, tele- 
phones for friends and relatives and assists in a number of 
other ways. 

Volunteer interpreters meet the Boats. These men 
have been faithful in looking up names sent them from the 

International Committee. A Portuguese 
PROTOENC^^ interpreter escorted a crowd of twenty- 

five from the boat to the railway station. 
Enroute he gave them so much information that they re- 
quested him to take them to their destination — ^Pittsfield. 
While on the train he was busy every minute telling the men 
about America; the value of the strange money in their 
possession; how to avoid bad influences, etc. On reaching 
Pittsfield he put them in touch with a leading Portuguese 
citizen. 

An Italian interpreter at the docks at Providence dis- 
covered that a large Italian family was being detained because 
of the non-appearance of the husband. The interpreter assumed 
responsibility for the family and promised to find the father. 
On these conditions the Immigration authorities deferred 
sending the family to the Detention Station at Boston. 
After considerable trouble the father was located in Paw- 
tucket. The interpreter conducted the family to that city 
and found the father. He had just returned from work 
and was much delighted at the unexpected arrival of his 
family. He had received no letters. Either through neg- 
lect or ignorance in the matter of writing, the family came 
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near being put to the great expense of deportation. The 
next day the father presented the interpreter with three 
large tomatoes. In making the gift he said: ''I sent all 
money I had to my family and I have not a penny. This is 
the best that I have and I want you to have it.** 

Mr. R. C. Cubbon, who has charge of this work in Prov- 
idence, has been especially helpful in taking the men from 
the boat to the trains. He believes that this work can be 
made a large avenue for service to newcomers. 
BOSTON During the past three months Port 

Secretaries at Boston have met 32 incoming 
steamers; 633 immigrants have been personally helped. 

The International scope of this work is advantageously 
shown through our system of following u^ the helpful con- 
tact made by Secretaries at the European ports of embarka- 
tion. I 

Recently a young Greek, who could not speak English, 

brought to the Secretary of the Lynn Asso- 

FOLLOW-UP WORK . ^. . • t. ... i r 

ciation a card m his native language, of 
which the following is a translation: 

•^ iMucd under the mopiccs of the TiiMamat Comeit ofr.M. C.Jft. — Offices for United Kingdom : 1 3. Rumll 
Square, London W. C, ind i , North St. Andrew Street, Edinburgh. 

To Young Men going to the United States jfnd Canada. 

On arrival Wc cordially invite you to call on the 

Young Men's Christian Associations. 

The AsMdatioM are generally known by tfic tMc of 

Y. M. C. A. ^^^ 

At tfic Port of Entry you will fad McrcHKk* of Acte Auodations with the four initial* 
T. M. C A. dMnctly written on tfiafr cqw, and you nuiy ^aec full confidence in tfiew men. They wdl 

furnish you ffec of charge infomurtian, lHaramra, dc, alao a card of introduction to secretarica inland if you give 

them your name and ad<fa«w. There are more than a.oee 

Y. M. C. A't in die United State* and Canada — maqr «i^ aubstantial well e^pdpped building* where advice 

i* freely^ven a* to board, lodging and otfier needs of young men. The GTM 

Y. M. C. A. offtr* aocial, oducatfttnal and phyaiieal advantage* and Christian fcilowthip. You will fad 

diere reading room*, evening dastc*, gymnasinm*,and friend* who will help yon to make the most of your 

opportunitic* in die new land. 

®Tht ^orWi ^ttiance 
Office of the World's ConiMiTreB : 
3. rue General- Oufour, Gbnbva (Switzerland). 
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On the reverse side of the card was this introduction: 

Liverpool, England, 19 — 

(Port and Cbuntry) 
General Secretary, 
Y. M. C. A., 

Lynn, Mass. 

Dear Sir: — 

This will serve to introduce G. Petsonis, who is locating in your city, 
at Lynn. 

We recommend him to your considerate attention and shall be glad 
if your Association will serve him in any way possible. 

Fraternally yours, 

ADAM SCOTT, Port Secretary, 

This card also gave the address of a Greek family with 
whom the new-comer was going to live. Although T. S. 
Thomas, General Secretary of the Lynn Association, cannot 
speak Greek, this card enabled him to find the Greek family. 
Do you wonder that this stranger in a strange land felt 
deeply grateful for this brotherly act? 

The appearance of this young Greek at the Lynn Asso- 
ciation was not an entire surprise. From Liverpool our 
Secretary, Mr. Scott, who met G. Petsonis and presented 
him his card of introduction had sent a letter to the Lynn 
Association stating that G. Petsonis would shortly arrive. 
This letter was as follows: — 



56 Mount Pleasant, Liverpool, England 
Mr. T. S. Thomas, 
Y. M. C. A., 

Lynn, Mass. 

Dear Fellow Worker: — 

The following young man, sailing today on the S.S. Mauretania is 
respectfully referred to you for any assistance you can give him. A card 
of introduction has been given to him. Advice of any service you are able 
to render will be appreciated. 

Yours cordially, 

ADAM SCOTT. 
G. Petsonis, Lynn, Mass. 
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The official notices of the arrival of prospective foreign- 
bom neighbors to local branches of the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Associations have opened many aven- 
comOTTOES^^ ues of service to Cosmopolitan Committees 

throughout Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island. The work of these committees consist in looking up 
names and addresses of new arrivals, in extending the wel- 
coming hand, in directing them to the different societies 
supported by each nationality, to evening schools public 
and private, where English is taught; in bringing strangers 
as soon as possible into close touch with American customs, 
laws and standards of living. Other activities of these Cos- 
mopolitan Committees are described under the heading 
"Cosmopolitan Clubs.'* Although accurate statistics con- 
cerning this branch of work are not available, it is safe to 
say that thousands have been helped during the past year. 
The value of such services cannot be estimated in statistics. 
During the past five years, the United States has wit-| 
nessed the rise of a remarkable social awakening. This in- 
terest has largely focused on the preven- 
SURVEYS . - ,. , . ^ , 

tion of disease, the protection of the work- 
ing man against accident, the sanitary conditions of factories, 
the housing problem and standards of living. The results 
of this interest have been cumulative. Commissions of in- 
vestigation have largely increased our knowledge of actual 
social conditions. From this knowledge plans for improve- 
ment have been promoted which are being rapidly executed. 
In harmony with this idea that intelligent community 
service must be based on facts, the Immigrant Department 
of the Young Men's Christian Association has pioneered 
several community surveys. These surveys have been 
limited to the immigrant and citizenship. The aim of such 
investigations is three-fold; (1) to get a general knowledge 
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of the field, (2) to discover untouched needs, (3) plans for 
improvement. The following survey outline has been sat- 
isfactorily used in a number of places. 

Associated Charities; Anti-Tuber- 
AGENcres"^^ culosis Society; State Board of Health; 

City Board of Health; City Schools, and 
Bureau of Social Research. 

INTRODUCTION 
SURVEY OUTLINE 

Why made — Facts the basis of community service 

Aim* — The discovery of untouched fields. Plans for improvement 

Scope — Education and the industries. The immigrant and citizen- 

ship 

THE IMMIGRANT AND CITIZENSHIP 

1. Races in 

a. In 1880 

b. In 1910 

c. N. W. and S. £. immigrants 

d. Occupations 

The value of immigrant brawn 

e. Amusements 

2. Education 

a. Children of non-English speaking immigrants 
h. Adults, ignorant of English 

c. What ignorance of English implies 

d. Field for Association educational activities 
Plans and methods of work 

3. Civic Interests 

A. Determined by 

a. Contact with influential immigrants 

b. Activities of Political Clubs 

c. Desire for naturalization 

d. Ownership of property 

B. Neglected by Americans 
Lack of naturalizing facilities 

C. The meaning of this neglect 

a. Unchecked activities of unscrupulous politicians 

b. The seed sowing of extremists 

D. Association Field for Civic Education 

Plans and methods of work 
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4. The Newcomer and Charity 

a. Statistics from Associated Charities showing that newcomers do 
not apply for aid 

b. Field for Association service to the community 

5. The Newcomer and Truancy, Delinquency and Crime 

a. Small percent in these classes 
h. Latest statistics 

c. Field for Association service to the community 

6. Living Conditions 

a. Scientific Study of 150 homes 

h. Personal interviews with Local and State Boards of Health 

c. Findings: 

fl. The newcomers have lowered living standards 

h, A large percent of infant mortality 

c. Activities of midwives 

d. Need of tenement inspection 

(/. Field for Association Service to the Community. Plans and 
methods of work 

These surveys have been conducted under the super- 
vision of the State Immigrant Secretary and other skilled 

social workers. Dr. Carol Aronovici, Sec- 

RESULTS 

retary of the Bureau of Social Research of 
Providence, supervised the investigation of housing condi- 
tions. Thomas Chew, Secretary of the Boys' Club, Fall 
River, gave valuable aid in studying social conditions of 
certain sections of that city. The results of these surveys 
were carefully charted by an expert. These charts were 
used as a basis for lantern slides and lectures were given 
before social organizations. In almost every case these 
surveys resulted in increased interest in work with immi- 
grants. Much publicity was given to the findings. In 
several cities where less elaborate surveys were undertaken, 
studies were made which met the needs of the hour. It is 
safe to say that the forty -five Associations now doing work 
with immigrants in Massachusetts and Rhode Island have 
made a more or less careful study of their fields before be- 
ginning work. In most cases surveys are constantly going 
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on and as a result of increased knowledge, broader programs 
of work are projected. 

As soon as the immigrant lands he needs a working 
knowledge of the English language. Although the public 

evening schools in Massachusetts and 

INSTRUCTION rau ^ T 1 ^ ^ • ^ • ^i. 

Rhode Island are doing most praiseworthy 
work, all educators agree that only a small proportion of 
the adult immigrant population comes under their influences. 
According to the census of 1910 there were 159,193 foreign- 
bom illiterates in the two states. 

Leaders among the different nationalities tell us that 
foreign-bom men and women beyond the legal school age — 

21 years — dislike attending school with 
iNSTOTCTioN younger people. They dread large classes 

and covet a vocabulary which will immedi- 
ately help them to understand their employers and overseers. 
Moreover many need the mental push of indirect instruc- 
tion — illustrated lectures and talks in their own tongue to 
rivet their interest to the laborious task of acquiring a new 
language. 

These reasons prompted the Immigrant Department to 
carry the English language into clubs, fraternities and neigh- 
borhoods where new arrivals congregate, 
socS[T hSls ^^ order that it might heartily co-operate 

with the earnest efforts of the evening 
schools to teach English to our cosmopolitan population. 
Adults are grouped in small classes. Men are given men 
teachers. Lessons are taught which contain vocabularies 
drawn from daily experience. 

The system of teaching English most generally used by 
our Associations in the "two states*' was devised and adapted 
by Dr. Peter Roberts, Immigration Secretary of the Inter- 
national Committee of the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
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tions. Dr. Roberts is an immigrant himself and has had 
lifelong contact with working men. 

Years ago he saw the great need of sympathetic rela- 
tions with our large non-English speaking population. With 

equal clearness he realized that such re- 
ERTS^^SYS^EM^" latious could only be established through 

the medium of a common language. As 
a result he published ''English For Coming Americans'* — 
a rational system for teaching English to foreigners. 

Dr. Roberts believes "that every foreign-tongued indi- 
vidual coming to our shores has the capacity to learn our 
language if he uses nature's gifts to do so; and the task can 
be more easily accomplished if we follow those laws which 
regulate the operation of the mind in the quest for knowledge." 

These laws, Dr. Roberts claims, consist: "First, in 
trusting the ear. The pupil must not see a word before he 
knows how to pronounce it. Second, a vocabulary should 
be selected from the daily life of the pupiL Third, lessons 
should follow the natural laws of the mind." These three 
principles Dr. Roberts applies in his thirty lessons for be- 
ginners and books one and two for more advanced pupils. 

During the past year the majority of our forty-five As- 
sociations working with immigrants have advantageously 
used this system. Public-spirited citizens who realize that 
ignorance of English prevents assimilation, fosters isolation 
and opens the door for the teaching of all sorts of extremists 
have complimented efforts made to bring our English lan- 
guage within easy reach of our foreign-speaking communities. 

This branch of our civic program has been greatly ex- 
tended during the past twelve months. Classes have been 

held in foundries; factories; a packing- 
CLASSES^ ^^ house; halls — socialist — saloon-keepers' — 

shoemakers' ; a tool room of a cotton mill; a 
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shack of a construction company; public school buildings; so- 
cial rooms of manufacturing concerns; Greek, Lithuanian and 
Polish Churches; a Parochial School ; a Hebrew Synagogue ; a 
Methodist and Baptist Mission; a Turkish Boarding House; 
a Greek Restaurant; an Armenian Kitchen; Italian Social 
Club; Young Men's Christian Associations; Polish Na- 
tional Alliance rooms, and on the street. 

As a result 289 classes have studied 

RESULTS 

14 different subjects; 458 teachers have 
taught 6069 students. 

On this foundation — the knowledge of the English lan- 
guage — our Associations have taken an advanced step in the 

civic education of our foreign-born neigh - 

c^^s^^^'^'^ ^^ ^o^s- ^y c^v^c education the Immigrant 

Department understands that form of 
education which fits a foreign-bom man to enjoy the priv- 
ileges and share the obligation incident to citizenship 
in the United States, (tjntil recently the American pub- 
lic has contented itself with a wide-spread optimism 
concerning its ability to weld into one American civic body 
thcf diverse interests represented by many incoming nation- 
alities. We have been told that the lure of freedom and 
liberty of our country are quite sufficient to blend the psy- 
chology of diverse ethnic elements into a civic unit. The 
superficiality of this platform is evident. While our na- 
tional environment largely aids assimilation it presupposes 
and demands patriotic conviction, intelligent plans and sys- 
tematic efforts. 

At present, a great field for the civic education of immi- 
grants' remains uncultivated. The compulsory school law 
which brings numbers of excellent young men and women into 
sympathetic touch with our national life leaves the vast 
majority of adult immigrants beyond the pale of civic edu- 
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cation. This fact creates the following embarrassing situa- 
tion: Our national laws demand that applicants for citizen- 
ship are adequately informed concerning the history of the 
United States, our form of government and the duties of 
citizenship, yet neither federal nor state institutions offer 
educational courses which prepare prospective citizens for 
their privileges and duties. 

The importance of this great uncultivated field presented 
such alluring possibilities of civic service to foreign-bom 
men that the Immigrant Department of the Young Men's 
Christian Associations has successfully promoted schools for 
citizenship in many cities in the Commonwealth. 

The general plan, as outlined by George F. Quimby, 
Immigrant Secretary of the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion, Fall River, Mass., is as follows: 

PREPARATORY WORK 
SCHOOLS FOR CITIZENSHIP 

1. The names of all men on the docket for naturalization are secured 

from the Clerk of the Court 

2. A letter is sent to these men outlining the activities of the School for 

Citizenship and inviting them to attend 

3. Organization of the School 

After the men have registered, the work of the school is 
outlined. Emphasis is placed on the meaning and responsibility of 
citizenship. A lecture on "Our Government" is usually given. 

FIRST WEEK 

4. A Lesson on City Government 

In this session different types of city government are discus^ 
sed by the teacher. Emphasis is placed on the necessity of com- 
petent city officials. Questions and discussions. 



B The City Government of 

This type is discussed by different officials of the city. 
Questions and discussions. 
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SECOND WEEK 

5. The State Government 

The form of our State Government — a State Senator. 
The Working of Our State Government — a State Representa-^ 
tive. Questions and discussions. 

THIRD WEEK 

6. Federal Government 

The working of Congress — ^A United States Congressman. 
The Constitution — The President, and the Supreme Court 
A prominent Citizen. 
Questions and discussions. 

FOURTH WEEK 

7. SUMMARY 

Important points in all lectures emphasized. 
Questions and discussions. 

8. Oral examinations 

As an aid to prospective citizens a list of cogent questions 
has been prepared. 

9. The session of the naturalization court 

10. A reception and banquet to new citizens given by Daughters of the 

American Revolution or other patriotic organization 

At this meeting the duties of citizenship are strongly emphasized. 

11. Follow-up Conferences 

These conferences direct the attention of new citizens to the 
necessity of continuing their civic education. Emphasis is placed 
on the need of helping newcomers to understand American laws 
and traditions. 

Concerning these schools a Chief Examiner for the 
Government has expressed himself in highest appreciation 

of the work that has been done. A Judge 
^pScLtion ^^^ presided at a session of the Naturali- 

zation Court said, among other things in 
a letter of appreciation, "all the men who benefited by your 
teaching showed to better advantage in the examinations 
before the Court. Your work in this line is very commend- 
able not only because it helps the applicants for naturaliza- 
tion but principally because it is calculated to create a 
brotherly feeling among our fellow citizens." 
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During the past year this Depart- 

RESULTS 

ment has promoted schools for Citizen- 
ship through which 500 obtained their second papers. 

The meaning and importance of imparting the best 
ideals of citizenship to foreign-bom neighbors was empha- 
sized by Dr. Charles F. Dole, President of the Twentieth 
Century Club, before a large audience of Association Secre- 
taries, business men and social workers held at the City Club, 
in an address on "The Immigrant and Citizenship." Re- 
ferring to the work of the Immigrant Department, Dr. Dole 
said: 

"In trying to help the host of immigrants to become good 
American citizens you have a task both splendid and diffi- 
cult. There are really two sides to your problem: one con- 
cerns the quality of the people who come here. The other 
concerns the quality of the citizenship which they find when 
they come." After discussing the necessity of developing 
a soimd and healthy American civic life into which immi- 
grants may safely be introduced. Dr. Dole asked and an- 
swered the following pertinent questions: 

"What makes the proper material for our best American 
Citizens? Is it Anglo-Saxon stock, and education or a prop- 
erty qualification? No, these in themselves do not protect 
us against iindesirable candidates for civic rights. The essen- 
tial requisite for good citizenship is character. To say this is 
to say religion without which you simply cannot have good 
citizenship." 

Continuing this discussion. Dr. Dole said: "If our native 
voters have no valid religion, they will make negligent, shifty 
or corruptible citizens. If our immigrant friends bring re- 
ligion, as the best of our forefathers did, or if they catch here 
the spirit of religion they will at once make the loyal and 
honest citizenship that we need. This will be so even, if 
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their family tree has short roots, and they have little schooling 
and no property except their character." 

Dr. Dole concluded by reminding the Association Sec- 
retaries that "it is magnificent, if the people who come with 
mingled hopes and suspicions at once find themselves taken 
by the glad hand of friendly and high-minded men, if they 
meet kindness and justice, if the new republican institutions 
are translated for them into the terms of a sturdier humanity 
than they have ever known before. It is your work to carry 
on this splendid service of good-will. Already the names of 
Washington and Lincoln are among the most effective watch- 
words of liberty and justice. It is for you to show the new- 
comers that the spirit of these great friends of mankind 
is still alive in our land." 

Our educational program has been greatly enriched by 
the development of an extensive lecture course. Nearly 

every Association Building, especially those 

LECTURE COURSES . _^ j i. r .,-^- r • ^t_ 

recently erected, has facilities for usmg the 
stereopticon. To instruct and entertain, through the imiversal 
language of pictures, with just enough spoken word to make 
facts known, is the purpose of and the reason for the promotion 
of lecture courses. 

To successfully introduce lecture courses to our foreign- 
bom neighbors the State Committee has instituted an Ex- 
change Slide Bureau. The demand for 
If^^^^tf^^ slides has exceeded our expectations. Our 

SLIDE BURisAU 

list of lectures represent a value of at least 

$2,000. 

These lectures which have been written and selected with 
especial reference to the needs of industrial workers, include 

the following topics: Old and New World 
LECTURE TOPICS patriots; the History of the United States: 

Civics; Local, State and Federal Laws; personal, home and 
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city hygiene; travelogues; special industries such as cotton, 
iron and steel, meat-packing and agriculture. 

During the past year 257 lectures were 

RESULTS . ^^ J J ^ /r^ ^or l 

given, attended by 42,725 people. 
The Department has also promoted educational programs 
which meet the needs of non-English speaking employees 

in shops and factories. Classes are con- 
FACTORres^^ ducted at times and places best suited for 

the development of the work. In several 
large concerns noon-hour classes have been effectively held. 
In these classes an attempt has been made to give the men 
the vocabulary needed for their own particular lines of work. 
At the Lynn Works of the General Electric Company 
bcfore-supper classes have been effectively promoted. At 

the request of Mr. W. C. Fish, General 
BEFORE SUPPER Manager of the Works, the State Immi- 

ELECTRic ^coM^^ ^rant Secretary was invited to make a 
PANY Study of the conditions surrounding the 

non-English speaking employees with a view 
of promoting class instruction in English. Through his efforts 
the good work already begun by the Company was systema- 
tized and enlarged. 

In Lynn and Everett about three hundred non-English 
speaking persons were enrolled in thirty classes. The classes 
met twice a week from quarter past six until seven o'clock. 
The teachers were in the employ of the Company and thus 
had close sympathy with the aims of the Department in giving 
them the practical tjrpe of instruction which would increase 
their working efficiency. The Company paid the total ex- 
pense of conducting this work. Mr. Seymour J. Watson, an 
employee of the Company, gave his full time to the super-, 
vision of this Department of instruction. 
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Several of the heads of Departments who have most closely 
seen the development of this work have testified to its effi- 
ciency. Employees can more easily imderstand foremen's 
orders and hence more quickly and accurately do their work. 
The closing exercises of the school, which were held in the 
Breed School Hall, West Lynn, Thursday evening, May 29th, 
were attended by over seven hundred employees of the Com- 
pany, including those enrolled in the school and their families. 

Our program of education with non-English speaking 
peoples has been enriched through the publication of "The 

New American" by the Immigration and 
AiM^RiCAN Industrial Department of the Yoimg Men's 

Christian Association of Brockton, Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. Guy D. Gold, Immigrant and Industrial Sec- 
retary of the Association is Editor. The following is a quota- 
tion from some of Mr. Gold*s snappy editorials — "Industry 
has learned that it pays to scrap good machinery for better 
and better machinery for best. When will it learn that it 
pays even better to scrap good industrial relations for better 
and better relations for best?" "Immigrants come to us 
with centuries of history behind them. The question of the 
hour is what shall these people give to us and what shall we 
give to them? The answer is for us Americans to determine. 
We can answer it to our honor or to our shame." 

New phases of our educational program includes lectures 
and lessons on the prevention of accidents. Although only a 

small beginning has been made this de- 
o™ACcroENTs^^ partment of work promises to be of great 

service to hundreds of employees. 

In most industrial centers men and even women are found 
who have been maimed and mutilated through accident. 
Families have lost father or mother — ^the breadwinners — 
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through a careless movement, a misunderstood order or some 
unprotected machinery. 

Close contact with industrial workers gives a clue to this 
destruction of limb and life. Today a large percent of our 
manufacturing concerns are manned by non-English speaking 
peoples. In one large factory in the vicinity of Boston over 
2,000 were found who did not understand the English lan- 
guage. In another between 75% and 80% were bom across 
the sea. In addition to ignorance of English most newcomers 
are unskilled. They come from small villages where agri- 
culture is the leading industry, unable to understand their 
foreman's orders, they begin their new work surroiinded by 
many hazards. Is it any wonder that the immigrant, con- 
fused by his new environment, often suffers from injury or 
even loses his life? 

On this subject George F. Quimby, Immigrant Secretary 
of the Fall River Young Men's Christian Association, writes: 

Dangers are often great for Americans who can read 
signs of warning and understand the instructions of their 

foreman. For the poor immigrant the 
ACcroEi^^ conditions are much more hazardous. 

When there are from five to twenty differ- 
ent tongues spoken in a single factory, it at once becomes ap- 
parent that a foreman cannot, effectively, instruct all his men 
as to dangers which must be avoided. Add to this the great 
percent of illiteracy among these workers and the inadequacy 
of trying to warn them by means of signs printed, even in 
their own language, is at once seen. 

To assist in relieving conditions of this sort the Commit- 
tee in charge of work with immigrants in Fall River, co-oper- 
ate with Mr. Quimby, in promoting a series 

MACHINERY ^^ °^ ^^^^^ °" "'^^^ Prevention Of Accidents." 

Pictures are taken in the mills which show 
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the operatives at work at the different machines. In one 
picture an employee does the work in a wrong way thereby 
making himself liable to accident. A picture follows which 
shows the terrible results — a mutilated finger or the loss of an 
arm. Such pictures tell the story so that it cannot be for- 
gotten. These lectures are given in different languages so that 
information is extended to many different groups. 

But Mr. Quimby believes that these lectures should be 
supplemented by lessons in English. '*These pictures — taken 

from the lectures — ^will be placed on cards 
vocABin^Y ^^^ ^^ English lesson, based on the pic- 

tures, will be printed below. These lessons 
will be constructed progressively according to Dr. Roberts' 
system. Thus, in our classes the foreigner will be learning 
the very English he needs at work in the mill. He will be 
taught how to read the danger signs about the shop and 
hence will be in a measure protected against accident." 

Since nimibers of foreign-speaking people are obliged to 
spend more or less time in hospitals, Mr. Quimby has found 

a fine type of community service in giving 

CLINIC WORK .11 . T^ 1- il -.. ^1- i!^ 

simple lessons m English to those who are 
awaiting the return to health. 

Guy D. Gold, Industrial Secretary of the Brockton 
Young Men's Christian Association, is also promoting pro- 
grams for the prevention of accidents. 

ACCIDENTS 

Since Brockton is a typical shoe center and 
the slogan "made in Brockton" is being emphasized by the 
Chamber of Commerce of that city, Mr. Gold is co-operating 
in increasing the efficiency of shoe-operatives through bring- 
ing out the "Shoe Primer." 

This "Shoe Primer" includes the entire vocabulary of 
the shoe industry by following the shoe through all processes 
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of manufacture until it is packed and 
PMMER" ^^ shipped. The value of the book will be 

greatly increased by cuts contributed by 
the United Shoe Machinery Company showing the right 
and wrong use of machinery. Since a committee composed 
of educators and shoe manufacturers are carefully editing 
this book it will be of great value to non-English speaking 
shoe makers. It will also meet the demands of a large num- 
ber of manufacturers who are desirous of increasing the effi- 
ciency of their workmen. The lessons contained in this book 
are based on the Roberts' system. 

During next year the Immigrant Department hopes to 
extend this type of service to several additional industries. 

Manufacturers of textiles are almost unanimous in their 
belief that the overseers and second-hands of the future will 

very largely come from the ranks of foreign- 

T£XTIL£S -^ w -^ «=» 

bom neighbors. Intelligent employees of 
this class understand the difficulties surrounding newcomers 
and the hardships incident to manufacturing under present 
conditions. But these men need training. At present, there 
is no systematic effort made to give that type of instruction 
necessary to help employees assume a part of that co-opera- 
tive responsibility necessary to successful manufacturing. 

As a move in the right direction, the Industrial Com- 
mittee of the Lawrence Young Men's Christian Association 
assisted by C. T. Holm, the Industrial Secretary, is promoting 
a textile school through which non-English speaking men 
will be instructed in the use of different machines and the 
English language incident to the textile industry. Small 
classes will be held. The work will be supervised by a teacher 
who has had practical experience as a mill-hand and also 
technical training in the use of machines. It is probable that 
a graduate of the Lowell Textile School will be selected as 
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supervisor. Already several machines have been donated by 
the manufacturers of Lawrence, and a Committee appointed 
to select the school site. 

To make this work more attractive a social center will 
be established in the same building. Through athletics, 
games, lectures and English classes the Committee hopes to 
extend its services to the whole community. 

Another plan for the promotion of popular education 
among non-English speaking peoples has been carried out by 

the Immigrant Department, co-operating 
POLISH FARMERS' ^^j^ ^^^ County Y. M. C. A. Secretary and 

the Massachusetts Agricultural College. 
Since a large number of Poles have settled in the Connecticut 
Valley, the College thought it advisable to introduce them 
to the educational advantages of the college. As a result of 
judicious advertising and personal conferences with Polish 
leaders, a large audience gathered at the Agricultural Col- 
lege. The address of welcome was given by Dr. K. L. But- 
terfield. President of the College and lectures on different 
phases of agriculture especially applicable to farmers in the 
Connecticut Valley were given by Professors Brooks, Covel 
and McLean. K. J. Wolski, of Holyoke, acted as inter- 
preter. In the afternoon an eloquent address on Citizenship 
was given by a Pole. 

**I want to remind you,'' said the speaker, **that you are 
Poles and your duty is to stand at the watch of the national 

honor. Do not forget what you owe the 

CITIZENSHIP ,, u r J^ a 4. ^ *.u 

land, your benefactor and protector, the 
land which gave you all opportunities in the world.*' Rev. 
J. J. Bell, Pastor of St. Bridget's Church, Amherst, extended 
greetings and Rev. Leon T. Goddard paid a high tribute to 
Polish fidelity to their religion. He urged the importance 
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of organization among the Poles, in order that they may 
advance their interest in this country. 

An inspiring address on "How to Keep Strong," was 
given by Arthur Rudman, Secretary of the Young Men's 

Christian Associations for Franklin County. 
STRONG ^^^ Mr. Rudman urged the Poles to retain 

their strength. * 'Take time to eat and sleep. 
Do not drink intoxicants to excess. Keep a clean body and 
a clean mind. You should also keep strong for the sake of 
your children. Moral strength is needed to retain your physi- 
cal vigor." 

The program of the day closed with an illustrated lecture 
on "The Discovery of Poland," by G. W. Tupper, Immigrant 

Secretary State Committee. During the 
OF™OLAND'^^^ lecture Polish music was rendered by an 

orchestra from Chicopee. After the lecture 
all joined heartily in singing America. 

Since two conferences of this sort have been given at the 
College, it is reasonable to suppose that they will continue to 
be annual affairs. 

The Students of the International Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association College have rendered such valuable service 

in work with immigrants that the faculty 

suggests the following course for students 

who intend to work with foreign-speaking 



SUGGESTED 
COURSE OF STUDY 



men: 



IMMIGRATION 

Causes, sources, extent and destination 

References: Gospel of the Kingdom, Vol. No. 9, Dr. Josiah Strong 
The Immigrant Tide, Dr. E. A. Steiner 
On the Trail of the Immigrant, Dr. E. A. Steiner 
The Immigrant and the Community, 1910 Social Service 

Conference 
The Bulletin Bureau of Immigration, Washington, D. C. 
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THE IMMIGRANT 

1 . Nationality 

Study of races, countries, languages and general characteristics 
References: Ethnology, Dr. M. Haberlandt 

Immigrant races in North America, by Dr. Peter Roberts 

2. Health 

fl. Personal hygiene — care of the body, digestion, respiration, 
circulation, skin, brain and nervous system 
References: Personal Hygiene by Pyle 

Manual of Hygiene by Bissell 

b. Community Hygiene 

(1) The housing problem, tenements, overcrowding, plumb- 
ing inspection, model tenements. 

(2) Pure food and pure water 

(3) Disposition of city waste 

(4) Communicable diseases and their prevention 

References: The Tenement House Problem, by De- 
Forest 8b Veiller 
How The Other Half Lives, by Jacob 

Riis 
Housing Reform, Weiller 
Modern Methods of Sewage Disposal, 

by Waring 
Hygiene & Public Health, by Buck 
Report on National Vitality, by Dr. 
Irving Fisher 

3. Religion 

Study of the various religions — Jewish, Mohammedanism, Protestant- 
ism and Catholicism 
References: History of Christianity by Fisher 

4. Recreation 

City amusements — dance halls, theatres, moving pictures, play- 
groimds, boys* clubs, social centers 

5. Morals: 

a. The prevention and the banishment of crime, cities* magistrate 
courts, juvenile courts, organization and control of the police 

b. Liquor traffic and the saloon 

c. The Social Evil 

References: The Liquor Problem, Committee of Fifty 
Substitute for the Saloon, Calkins 
A New Conscience and an Ancient Evil, by Jane 
Addams 

6. Education : 

a. Grovemment — federal, state and municipal administration 

b. Commercial arithmetic 

c. Geography 

d. English 

English for foreigners, system of Dr. Peter Roberts 

e. American History 
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While educational programs for foreign-bom neighbors 
are absolutely essential to the great problem of assimilation, 

the blending of the best ideals of the Old 
confI^ces World with the best ideals in the New, also 

include programs especially planned to 
place foreign-bom neighbors in a favorable light. In addi- 
tion to lectures on the contributions of over-sea peoples to 
our national life, numerous industrial conferences have been 
promoted in different parts of the state which have attracted 
the attention of public-spirited citizens to many serious social 
problems of national importance. These conferences have 

usually been held in large public halls, 

PROGRAMS .,,, T^ , r/^r «^, r, 

social clubs or Boards of Trade. The fol- 
lowing programs are typical: 



BOSTON CITY CLUB 
May 28, 1912 

iKormttg ^tBBxnn 

10 to 12 O'clock 
EDWARD W. HEARNE, State Secretary, Presiding 

10.00 DEVOTIONAL PERIOD 

Organization for work 

The Need 

Publicity. Information. Exchange of views. Unified Plans 
Discussion 
Election of officers 
Report from each field 
Discussion 

Successes and failures in work with immigrants 
Plans for work with immigrants 
Discussion of each phase of work 

12.00 ADJOURN TO LUNCHEON 

After luncheon a visit will be made to Immigrant Station, Long 
Wharf 
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Aftern00n BBBBinn 

3iot ^ttntSLVi^B anil Jnttttrb (fturata 

HENRY ABRAHAMS, Boston, Presiding 

4.00 "UNDERSTANDING THE IMMIGRANT" 
Dr. Charles Fleischer 

4.30 DISCUSSION 

Opened by George W. Mehaffey, Boston 
Francis P. Malgeri, Boston 
H. T. Waller, Cambridge 

5.00 "PLANS AND METHODS FOR INCREASING THE EFFI- 
CIENCY OF NON-ENGLISH SPEAKING MILL OPERA- 
TIVES" 

Edwin Famham Greene, President National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers 

5.30 DISCUSSION 

Opened by Henry A. Fifield, Knight Cotton Mills, Providence 
H. C. DeAnguera, Worcester 
H. E. Dodge, Fall River 
E. G. Caster, New Bedford 

BOSTON CITY CLUB 
October 19, 1912 

iUorttittg BtBBinn 

HENRY H. KING, Presiding 

10.00--SUPERVISION 

Community Service Supervision 

ARTHUR BEANE 
Symposium on Methods of Supervision 

H. M. GERRY 
Plans for the Hour 

F. J. BAGOCIUS 

12«30 — Luncheon 

The Immigrant College Man 
M. V. MALCOLM 

Afternoon ^tBBxon 

WALTER B. SNOW, Presiding 

2.30— THE IMMIGRANT 

The Effect of Immigration on the Industrial 

Situation 

DANIEL EVANS, D.D. 
The Labor Unions and American Citizenship 

HENRY ABRAHAMS 
The College and the Immigrant 

GEORGE W. TUPPER, Ph.D. 
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EDWIN D. MEAD, Presiding 

6.30— Dinner;— COMMUNITY SERVICE 

The Story of an Immigrant 
NICHOLAS VAN DER PYL 

The College Man and the Community 
ROBERT A. WOODS 



The Immigration Conference held at the Boston City 
Club, in May, 1912 for Secretaries of the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Associations and invited guests, was 

TOE^^iffMiGRANT attended by over one hundred men. Dr. 

Charles Fleischer, of the Boston Commons, 
discussed "Understanding the Immigrant.'' In developing his 
subject the speaker said: **We shall not rightly understand 
the immigrant unless we sympathize with him, first of all 
remembering that we, too, all of us, are immigrants of an 
earlier or a later date. Also that we should prevent snobbish- 
ness toward the newcomer, as though we were superior and 
he an inferior. It is not for us simply to open our ports, but 
our hearts, to the immigrant. Every consideration of en- 
lightened self-interest dictates an attitude of intelligent sym- 
pathy and most friendly concern with and for the immigrant.'^ 
The topic which provoked the most heated discussion 
was introduced by Edwin Famham Greene, Treasurer of the 

Pacific Mills, Boston, on "Plans and Meth- 
ods For Increasing The Efficiency Of Non- 

PLANS AND * 

METHODS FOR IN- English Speaking Mill Operatives." In his 
CREASING THE EF- presentation Mr. Greene showed the neces- 

FICIENCY OF NON- . 

ENGLISH SPEAK- sity of increased attention to instruction in 
ING MILL OPERA- English, the meaning of American laws, 

TIVES 

institutions and citizenship. He pointed 
out the difficulties confronting the manu- 
facturers of today and expressed the hope that employers 
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and employees might co-operate in adopting policies which 
would develop the manhood of operatives as well as increase 
the quantity and quality of manufactured output. This 
paper was reviewed at length by manufacturers, Associa- 
tion Secretaries and labor leaders. 

At the dinner which followed, reports of work with immi- 
grants promoted by Young Men's Christian Associations 
were presented. 

Another conference of a similar nature was held at the 
Cambridge Board of Trade, May 1, 1913. The general dis- 
cussion centered about **The Industries Of 
o™CAMBMD™^^ Cambridge.'' Since many new industrial 

plants are annually locating in Cambridge, 
this topic brought out a large attendance. Dr. Richard C. 
Maclaurin, President of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, spoke on **The Relation Between the Institute and 
the Industries of Cambridge." Dr. Peter Roberts, Immi- 
grant Secretary of the International Young Men's Christian 
Associations, discussed "The Human Element In Industry" 
and Dr. G. W. Tupper, State Immigrant Secretary of the 
Young Men's Christian Associations for Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, gave a stereopticon lecture on "The Work Of 
The Cambridge Young Men's Christian Association With 
The Immigrant." 

Conferences of this type have been also held in Lawrence, 
Brockton, Fall River and Boston. All have been largely 
attended and have attracted wide publicity. 

Of a slightly different type but essentially similar in tone 
was the "Social Service Conference of Student Christian As- 
sociations" held at the Boston City Club 
covFE^NCE^^ in October 1912. This conference directed 

its efforts toward enlisting the co-operation 
of students, manufacturers and others in social problems. 
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Some of the topics presented were ** Community Service"; 
* 'Supervision**; "The Immigrant*'; *'The Effect of Immigra- 
tion on the Industrial Situation"; **Labor Unions and Ameri- 
can Citizenship"; "The College Man and the Community." 
Since all of these topics were presented by speakers of acknowl- 
edged authority, interest in foreign-bom neighbors was 
deepened and extended. 

WORK WITH BOYS 

The boy bom in another country is not necessarily the 
foreign boy, although he is generally considered such. Many 
people who come to these shores from other countries are 
better Americans in their thoughts and ambitions than many 
who have been bom and raised here. "Americanism is not 
determined by race or place of birth but by the spirit that is 
in a man." To capture this ambition and ideals of American- 
ism before they become contaminated with the lowest, is as 
yet an unsolved problem. 

To aid in the solution of this great problem of helping 
the foreign-boy morally, physically, socially and education- 
ally, the Associations in Boston, Providence, Lawrence, Low- 
ell, Fall River, Brockton and other cities are conducting special 
types of boys* work. 

Providence organized a Garibaldi Club among the Italian 
boys. The Club rented rooms in the Italian section of the 
city and under the wise guidance of Mr. Lester H. Clee, the 
Boys' Work Director of the Providence Association, and a 
Committee of interested men, succeeded in introducing lec- 
tures, entertainments and health talks with success. Hun- 
dreds of boys have been given a correct viewpoint of citizen- 
ship and its responsibilities. 

Boston, in co-operation with other organizations, con- 
ducted an excellent program of work among the Italian boys 
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of the North End in Garibaldi Hall, 207 North Street. Mr. 
Don S. Gates, the Boys' Work Director, has charge of the 
work. Physical work, games, scout activities, lectures, form 
the weekly program. 928 boys used the rooms. 

Lawrence is using its old building in providing head- 
quarters for the Italian Boys' Club, under the guidance of 
Mr. J. Blaine Withee, the Boys' Work Director. Over one 
hundred boys are members of the Club and a four-fold work — 
moral, mental, social and physical — is operated. Moving 
pictures are used in presenting scenes of American history 
and the lives of great Americans. Brockton, through its 
Boys' Club, under the leadership of Mr. D. J. Mulvihill, is 
reaching several himdred "Americans in the making." A 
building is located in the section of the city where these boys 
live and open every evening under wise leadership. 

A constructive program is being worked out by the Boys' 
Work Directors of the two states, which will be based upon 
the recommendations made by a specially appointed Com- 
mission. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

First, that each Boys' Work Director, with the co-opera- 
tion of George W. Tupper, Immigrant Secretary of the 
State Executive Committee, make a thorough investigation 
and a study of the foreign boy in his own community. 

Second, that each Boys' Work Director send to the office 
of the State Executive Committee a report of said investiga- 
tion, where it may be on file for reference. 
|i Third, that each Boys' Work Director do his utmost to 
get his Committee to adopt the extension work policy and 
promote a campaign of education, moral, physical and hy- 
gienic, among foreign boys. 
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Fourth, that each Boys' Work Director call at a number 
of typical homes, study their condition and talk with parents, 
getting their ideas and point of view regarding their boy's 
future. 

Fifth, that instruction be given in groups and at Boys' 
Meetings on the following subjects: 

Personal and Public Hygiene 
American Patriotism and Citizenship 
Great Characters in the World's History- 
American Industries 

The Relation of Church and State in America 
American Ideals of Home Life 
Great Characters of the Bible 

Sixth, that a number of prominent Christian men in each 
city be interested in the general improvement of the foreign 
district in the establishing of play-grounds, branch public 
libraries, public baths, and proper care of streets, the removal 
of degrading bill boards and a proper enforcement of law in 
regard to theatres, saloons and pool rooms. 

Seventh, that **Family Evenings'' be introduced to which 
the entire family can come and be entertained and instructed. 
**The Evenings" to be given in Public School buildings and 
public halls in locations inhabited by foreigners. 

RECOMMENDATIONS BY 
COMMITTEE ON STANDARDIZATION 

The following recommendation has been made by the 
Committee on Standardization at the First General Assembly 
of Association Workers With Boys, held at Culver, Indiana, 
May 17-30, 1913: 

That whenever possible Patriotic Clubs for Foreign Boys 
be organized, for the purpose of inculcating correct ideas of 
American citizenship, personal and public hygiene, the teach- 
ing of English, and the betterment of the boy morally, socially, 
mentally and physically. 
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While the activities of the Immigrant Department of the 
State Committee do not primarily include legislative action, 

it becomes more and more evident that 

LEGISLATION j 4. 4.U i 4.- 

laws are required as an aid to the solution 
of many of our most difficult social-immigration problems. 

In 1911 State Immigrant Secretary Tupper presented 
House Bill Number 1596. This Bill was introduced in order 

that the meaning of the word "minor** as 

BILL NO. 1596 r j 4. 1 4.4. j r 

applied to compulsory attendance of eve- 
ning schools might be changed. By a recodification of the 
labor laws of Massachusetts, the word "minor" had been 
construed to mean a person eighteen years of age and under. 
The Bill defined the word "minor" as a person under twenty- 
one years of age. This Bill was signed by Governor Foss 
April 7, 1911. 

During the winter of 1913 the Immigrant Department 
was deeply interested in a Bill to establish a Commission to 

inquire into the social conditions, welfare, 
IMMIGRATION distribution and educational opportunities 

COMMISSION ^ , ^ . , . . T 

BILL of the foreign population m the state of 

Massachusetts. As Chairman of the Com- 
mittee for the Twentieth Century Club, the State Immigrant 
Secretary co-operated in arranging for hearings at the State 
House and held numerous conferences with social workers and 
committees. The Bill was signed by the Governor and the 
Commission is now at work. 

COUNTY DEPARTMENT TEACHES FOREIGNERS 

ENGLISH 

Barnstable County was organized as a department of the 
Young Men's Christian Associations in the fall of 1912. In 
making a survey of the field it was found that fourteen per- 
cent of the total population of the county is foreign-bom. 
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This represents a population of 3,768 people from over twenty- 
five countries. Few of these men could read and write English. 
Many more could not utter half a dozen intelligible words. 
These facts presented a large opportunity for service to Hie 
County Committee. 

Immediately a more definite survey was made by County 
Secretary EUinwood. About 250 Italians, 25 Bulgarians, 
90 Portuguese and a few Finns were found working in the 
Keith Car and Manufacturing Company, and upon the Cape 
Cod Canal. 

The Managers of the construction gangs on [the canal 
and the Honorable Eben S. S. Keith were interviewed and 
the plan of work outlined and a most cordial sympathy was 
expressed by these employers, of non-English ^speaking peoples. 
As a result it was decided to begin work. An institute |for 
teachers was held at which a practical demonstration of class 
work was given. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Keith a community cottage 
was placed at the disposal of the County Committee and two 
classes for beginners of the Italians were held twice each week 
through the winter months. The total enrollment was fifty- 
two. The interest manifested and the splendid advance- 
ment made by those who came regularly demonstrated that 
this sort of work should be conducted upon a larger basis 
during the present year. 

Two classes for Finn girls were also conducted in the 
homes of ladies interested in their welfare. 

Athletic and play demonstrations have been given in 
the public schools during the past year. At a {recent gather- 
ing held at Sagamore ninety-one children were entered in 
the events. Many long unpronounceable Italian surnames 
were among those entered and not a few such won prizes. 
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Classes in English have been formed in Barnstable for 
Finns this fall (1913) and urgent calls for work have been 
received from Falmouth and Provincetown where there are 
a great many Portuguese. 

This is truly as much a duty as any form of Christian 
service and the good people of the Cape are fast realizing that 
something constructive and definite must be done with the 
aliens coming to this section. 

FRATERNITY 

The development of fraternal relations between Ameri- 
cans and our foreign-bom neighbors and also between the 
different nationalities represented in our complex cosmopoli- 
tan life, was strongly emphasized by the Immigrant Depart- 
ment of the Young Men's Christian Association when it was 
organized. Since then the gospel of the helping hand has 
been preached through classes in English, Schools for Citizen- 
ship, lectures on Hygiene and Patriotism. Increased experi- 
ence in serving the non-English speaking, however, has shown 
us that the fraternal spirit can be more effectively cultivated 
through organized effort. Out of this conviction grew the 
idea of the Cosmopolitan Club. 

The following Constitution and By- 
Laws of the Cambridge Cosmopolitan Club 
is suggestive: 



COSMOPOLITAN 
CLUB 



CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 

Article I 

THE NAME 
The name of the organization is the Cosmopolitan Club of Cambridge* 

Article II 

OBJECT 

The object of the Club is to promote fraternity among the different 
races. 
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Article III 

MEMBERSHIP 

Any person may become a member by a two-thirds vote of the Board 
of Directors. 

Article IV 

THE OFFICERS 

SEC. 1. The officers shall be a President, Vice-President, Secretary and 

Treasurer. 
SEC. 2. The duties of the officers shall be the same as usually performed 

by such persons. 
SEC. 3. The length of office shall be one year. 
SEC. 4. The officers shall be elected at the annual meeting in May. 

Article V 

THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

SEC. 1. The Board of Directors shall be composed of the officers and the 

Chairman of permanent committees. 
SEC. 2. The Board shall meet monthly upon the call of the President. 

Special meetings can be called by order of President and two 

other members of the Board. 

Article VI 

COMMITTEE ON LECTURES 

SEC. 1. Shall be composed of one member of each nationality in the dub. 

SEC. 2. The chairman shall be appointed by the officers. 

SEC. 3. The meetings of the Committee shall be held monthly. 

SEC. 4. This committee shall have charge of all lectures for all races. 

SEC. 5. (1) A sub-committee of each nationality, consisting of five, of 
which a member of the General lecture committee shall be Chair- 
man, and he shall select the four other members. 
It shall promote lectures for each nationality. 

Article VII 

COMMITTEE ON NEW ARRIVALS 

SEC. 1. Shall be composed of one member of each nationality in the club. 

SEC. 2. The Chairman shall be appointed by the officers. 

SEC. 3. This committee shall look up all new arrivals in each 

representative looking after those of his nationality. 
SEC. 4. The meetings shall be held monthly, at which time reports shall 

be given. 

Article VIII 

Special Committees on employment, special help, programs of work, 
naturalization, etc., shall be appointed by the Board as occasion arises. 
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The Cosmopolitan Club planned an International Rally. 
The program consisted of songs by a Lithuanian Chorus; 

readings by Armenians; selections by a 
CLTO^^CAMBRrooE Po^tuguese Orchestra, and speeches by sev- 
eral prominent Americans. The rally was 
largely attended. In addition a mass meeting was promoted 
which brought Lithuanians and Poles, Italians, Portuguese 
and Armenians into new friendly relationships. 

The development of Dramatic Clubs among different 
nationalities has not only been an avenue through which a 

strong fraternal feeling has been promoted 

DRAMATIC CLUBS ^. , -, r ji-rc 

among the leaders of different immigrant 
groups but also a means of revealing to our American com- 
munities not only Old World customs and habits but over- 
looked latent ability in many of our new Americans. The 
Lithuanian Dramatic Club of Cambridge, the Syrian Dram- 
atic Club of Fall River and the Cosmopolitan Club of Law- 
rence have been especially active in work of this sort. 

During the year the Cosmopolitan Clubs have demon- 
strated their value to many communities. In Lawrence 

representatives of ten different nationalities 
have held monthly conferences. Plans for 
meeting new arrivals, the education of newcomers, naturali- 
zation and community meetings have been discussed and 
promoted which foster good-will among all nationalities. 
This club gave a popular entertainment in City Hall for the 
benefit of the flood sufferers which netted about $100. In this 
practical way the foreign-bom neighbors expressed their 
sympathy with their destitute fellow citizens in Ohio and at 
the same time demonstrated some of **the best ideals in the 
Old World.'* The following program shows the cosmopolitan 
character of the performers. 
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Benefit Entertainment for Flocxi Sufferers 

Under the Auspices of the 

COSMOPOLITAN CLUB OF THE Y. M. C. A. 

City Hall, Wednesday, May 7, at 7. SO 

Program 

POLISH BAND, Selection ''Boston Commandery March" 

GREETINGS Colin T. Holm, President Cosmopolitan Club 

ITALIAN ORCHESTRA Selections 

Dramatic Sketch by Syrian Entertainers, introduced by Mr, 

Hider Abo-Hider 

* 'ARABIAN STANDARD OF HONOR*' 

(Supposed to have taken place in Morocco during the war between 

France and Morocco) 
CAST 

HASSAN, An Arabian Sheik Nicholis Habre 

FATIMA, Hassan's Wife Miss Sadie Freije 

FRENCH SOLDIER Moses A. Freije 

POLISH BAND, Selection Summer Roses Serenade 

SYRIAN MAGICIAN SHIKRI BATAL 

ITALIAN ORCHESTRA Selections 

LITHUANIAN SINGERS Selections 

Syrian Dramatic Sketch 

"BLACK KNIGHT" 

(Supposed to have taken place on the Garon River in France, in 

the early days of French History) 

CAST 

BLACK KNIGHT Solomon Kiamey 

JURAD, His Son Moses A. Freije 

REYMOND, the Villain Nicholis Habre 

POLISH BAND, Selection ''Danube Warco'' 

LITHUANIAN SINGERS Selections 
POLISH BAND, Finale Selection of Polish Songs 

In Fall River fraternal relations have been promoted by 
the ''Affiliated Council of Portuguese-American Clubs." On 

May fourteenth the Secretary called to- 
FALL RIVER gether representatives of several Portuguese 

PORTUGUESE 

COUNCIL clubs and proposed the forming of the 

Portuguese Council. These men were en- 
thusiastic regarding the proposition and formed a temporary 
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council with Dr. Rosa as President and Mr. Augustus C. 
Raposo, Secretary. The Executive Committee is getting 
in touch with all of the clubs which did not send representa- 
tives to the first meeting and an endeavor will be made to 
have every Portuguese Club in the city represented in the 
Council. This Council will assist in the work of our depart- 
ment in Americanizing the Portuguese people. It will work 
for the interests of the Portuguese educationally, socially and 
physically. This council has wonderful possibilities. The 
first official act of the council was an illustrated lecture in 
English on "The Azores.** 

To deepen this spirit of fraternity, Mr. George F. Quimby , 
Immigrant Secretary of the Fall River Association, promoted 

an Olympic Meet. This meet was open 

OLYMPIC MEET ^ *r r- 

only to immigrants and it proved to be 
even more successful than the most optimistic members of 
the committee had anticipated. It was the first time that an 
effort had been made to get the different athletic organiza- 
tions of the non-English speaking people together. Thirty- 
six runners faced the starter for the different races and more 
than a thousand spectators witnessed the events. The prizes 
were beautiful silk ribbon badges, blue, red and yellow for the 
first, second and third, with the Olympic Games printed in 
gold-leaf letters. The team trophy was a magnificent silver 
and copper loving cup. 

Another unique method of bringing the different nation- 
alities together in a community meeting has been offered 

through the All Nations' Song Fest. At 
^NGFEST^^' Faneuil Hall the following program was 

carried out. This could be made of great 
value in demonstrating to Americans the unrecognized assets 
of our foreign-bom neighbors. It could also be made the 
basis for friendly relationships between different nationalities. 
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INTERNATIONAL SONG FEST 

FANEUIL HALL. BOSTON 
Tuesday evening, June 11, 1912 



at 7.30 o'clock 



COMMITTEE 

DR. JOSEPH LEWANDOWSKf F. J. BAGOCIUS 

G. W. MBHAFFET W. W. LOCKE 

DIU ROCCO BRINDISI PAUL NEUBUCK 

H. M. GERRT G. W. TUPPER 

Mr. George E. Briggs, Presiding 



l^ogram 



PIANO SOLOS Miss Constance Freeman 

L«ttuli Ba]>tiit Male Chonis 

a. Come, Young Man Under the Flag 

b. Lettish Natmial Hymn 

ADDRESS — " The Letts " Richard Jnkis 

Cambridge Litlitiaiiian Omvos 

a. Soog ol Lithuania 

b. Good-Bye Lithuania 

ADDRESS — " The Lithuanians " F. J . Bagocius 

Poiiah Choms 

«. Mazurek — by Konopasek * 

b. Poiiah National Hymn — by Ujejsld 

ADDRESS — " The Poles " Dr. Joseph Lewandowsri 

StPMv^ Ulkaa^aa Ghana 

a. Now the Slavs have Arisen — by C «"«"■— »>«« 

b. My Mother Sent Me Out — by C. Sn«««!«»«f 

ADDRESS — "America " Dr. William Orr 

Dtimly roniii i ii i ki oa of ^^"ttttna 

PRESENTATION OF CUPS E. H. Chandler 

3 « a » uif Twwtitth Cwtonr Qab 

AMERICA 

Lettish Bsmtist Male Chorus Cambridge Utfananian Cboras 

"^ Choms St Petard Utfaoaniaa Chonis 



Pino fvBiahcd br Hmrr P. Mflte Co. 
Cwp* ftvM br Looi Co^ Huilott Co., A. Stowafl A Co^ m4 Wortd nMc Fbondatwo. 
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An experiment in welding the interests of many different 
nationalities into a brotherhood has also been made in Law- 
rence through the Sunday Night Club. 
^^mcLUB '^^^^ praiseworthy object has been furthered 

through practical talks, and illustrated lec- 
tures on history, hygiene, biography, citizenship, textile in- 
dustry and economic and social questions. At each meeting 
of the club the brotherhood of man has been emphasized. 
The men have met as Americans with active interests in 
everything which touches their lives in this new country. 
Concerning this experiment, C. T. Holm, Industrial Secre- 
tary of the Lawrence Association, writes; "The fact has been 
recognized that Sunday is the recreation day for industrial 
workers. This is the one day he can rest and Sunday night 
the one period of the week when time hangs heavy. Sunday 
night, therefore, offers a great opportunity to uplift and min- 
ister to the limited social life of these men. An effort has 
been made to make this the brightest and pleasantest time 
of the week and to put a bit of sunshine into cheerless lives.*' 

The attendance at these meetings has averaged over 300. 

At the last, held in City Hall, 1500 were inside and about 1000 

on the outside. Mr. Holm believes "that 
oj^RFLOw MEET- -^ -^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^y^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ Sunday 

Night Club is the most substantial contribu- 
tion to the social betterment of immigrant people made since 
the strike.** 

Another opportunity for the development of fraternal 
relations with foreign-bom neighbors is presented through 
the numerous benefit societies sustained by many nationalities. 
"These societies,'* writes H. M. Gerry, Industrial Secre- 
tary of the Cambridge Young Men's Christian Association, 

"are to the immigrant what the lodge or 
socrexres fraternity is to English-speaking people. 

They afford opportunities for fellowship, 
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social life, religious activities and intellectual improvement. 
Their primary object, however, is protection. An accident 
or sickness means deprivation in the homes of many. Aid 
given by Societies in time of need is a Godsend. Visits from 
committeemen bring comfort and good cheer. Then, too, 
the Benefit Society is a means of saving for a rainy day.'* 

The large number of these organizations indicates their 
popularity. In many cities over a column of a newspaper, 
published in a language other than English, is devoted to 
announcements of meetings. Usually attendance is large. 

After three years of work with immigrants in Cambridge 
the Young Men's Christian Association secured permission 

to present a plan of teaching civics to one 

TEACHING CIVICS ^ \^. u \i^ •4.- %u' 1 

of these benefit societies. This plan in- 
cluded informal talks and stereopticon lectures on local city 
ordinances, state and federal, naturalization, health and 
other subjects closely related to the lives of newcomers. The 
plan met with immediate approval. As work progressed, 
other societies adopted this method of civic instruction. At 
the present time the Industrial Secretary is speaking several 
times each week to organizations of this kind. 

Concerning results, Mr. Gerry writes: "The most telling 
results of this first-hand contact with fraternal organizations 

cannot be put in writing. Many new 

RESULTS r.ji. r t n ,t, 

fnendships have been formed that have 
been advantageous to both foreign-bom neighbors and our- 
selves. I have gained a better knowledge of the social life 
of immigrants — its needs and possibilities. Through visiting 
many of the organizations I have learned to know officers and 
leaders and by so doing am in a position to serve a large num- 
ber of people. Each society has one or more public functions 
annually, at which the Industrial Secretary is invited to 
speak." 
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The Immigrant Department is also promoting fraternity 
through the establishment of social centers. Few opportuni- 
ties for uplifting social intercourse are 

SOCIAL CENTERS , . 

foimd m congested city districts. Since the 
social instincts of newcomers require expression, this dearth 
shoxild be remedied. While social settlements and kindred 
organizations are intelligently grappling with this great social 
problem, much remains to be done. In many immigrant 
neighborhoods partially occupied or vacant buildings can be 
utilized as social centers with little financial outlay. A five- 
story building owned by the Methodist Missionary Society, 

Boston, is largely used by the Italians of 
NORTH END, BOS- the North End. A reading room has been 

established, clubs organized, socials held 
and lectures given. In addition to these community services, 
instruction in English and civics have been given to all who 
cared to attend. During the past winter this work has been 
supervised by the Boston Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation, assisted by twenty volunteers from different educa- 
tional institutions. 

Through the generosity of Mr. D. W. Field, a building 
has been opened in Brockton as a social center for foreign- 
bom neighbors. The large auditorium and 
ASSOCIATION^ gallery, which seats several hundred people, 

is in constant use for lectures, the discussion 
of public questions, socials and banquets. At a recent meet- 
ing the work of the Brockton Chamber of Commerce was 
presented by officers of that organization before a large audi- 
ence. Through such discussions the foreign-bom neighbors 
of this section realize that they have a part in city planning 
which directs their interests into American channels. In 
this attractive building the Lithuanians and Polish fraternal 
organizations hold their meetings. Instruction in English 
is also given to all who apply. 
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RESULTS 
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For a number of years Cambridge has been using the 
social center as a means of co-operating with foreign-bom 
neighbors in their work of self-improvement. In these centers 
attractive educational programs are promoted which enroll 
annually over 1200 different people in class-room instruction. 
^ On evenings when the rooms are not used for direct educa- 
tional purposes, socials, lectures, concerts and plans are given 
which are largely attended. These social evenings increase 
interest in the regular class-room work. On Sunday civic 
clubs are conducted and debates planned in English and the 
mother tongue. 

During the winter of 1913 the follow- 
ing results were obtained: 

37 civic and educational clubs conducted 
133 social evenings and 

7 large community meetings attended by 
8,175 different people 

Concerning the social center, H. B. Drew, Immigrant 
Secretary for the New Bedford Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation, writes: "While we recognize the value of sociability, 
and understand that man is a social animal, we do not conceive 
our mission to be that of promoting good fellowship only. 
Our object is to educate and infuse high ideals in our mem- 
bership and the thousands outside. Community service is 
the ideal toward which we work.'' 

In the autumn of 1911 a deserted church building was 
presented to the Immigrant Committee of the New Bedford 

Association to be used as a social center for 
sociaI^center Portuguese. Classes in English were opened 

and other activities planned. Soon pupils 
were telling how this knowledge helped them in their work. 
The attendance doubled and trebled and more than doubled 
again. By spring the pupils became interested in the appear- 
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ance of their headquarters and appointed a committee to 
scrub the floor and thoroughly clean the whole place. By- 
request the center was then opened for three nights a week. 
To increase the attractions of the rooms, pool tables and 
other games were added. 

The next step in the development of this center was in- 
teresting. The Portuguese themselves proposed the organi- 
zation of a club. As a result the New 
y!m^c!a!^^^ Bedford Portuguese Young Men's Christian 

Association came into existence. The basis 
of membership on which all agreed was **to protect the good 
name of everybody, especially that of any club member." 
The fee is two dollars a year payable semi-annually. This 

self-governing and self-sustaining club has 

MEMBERSHIP ^ , ,. ...- -_^ 

a membership of 225. Forty men are serv- 
ing on committees. The committee in charge believe that 
500 members will be enrolled during next year. 

**The policy of work adopted by this Social Center has 
three parts'' writes Mr. Drew. "The first is education — edu- 
cation to fit them for their life in the new 

POLICY 

world. The second emphasis is placed on 
hygiene. Through wise physicians an attempt is made to 
understand and improve general health conditions. The 
third plank in this -program includes self-culture. In this 
the stereopticon is a valuable ally. Travelogues and biog- 
raphical sketches furnish the basis for strong appeals to good 
citizenship." 

During the past year twenty -six social centers have been 
supervised by the Immigrant Department in Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island. 

The establishment of social centers has focused the at- 
tention of the Association fraternity on the community prin- 
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ciple of work with immigrants. The com- 
COMMUNITY munity as a whole rises or falls together. 

PRINCIPLE 

OF WORK If one part suffers moral defeat or fails to 

sustain a normal standard of living the 
community pays the penalty. 

In discussing this well established principle Guy D. Gold, 
Industrial Secretary of the Brockton Young Men's Christian 
Association, recently said: "The leaders in social betterment 
movements are beginning to realize that the unit of social 
service must of necessity be the whole community which is 
affected by the operations of the movement in question. A 
social institution in these days must project a program which 
will relate itself to the whole life of the city, town or rural 
community which it has chosen as its field for service. Social 
service, in keeping with the trend of the times, is rapidly 
ceasing to be competitive and is becoming more and more 
frankly and honestly co-operative. In no other field of social 
service is this new motif of social progress so marked or so 
necessary as in the field of service with and for the immigrant. 

The immigrants, especially those coming from Southern 
and South-eastern Europe are accustomed to the community 
idea. They know the meaning of holding communal land, 
they have worshipped in a common church, they have shared 
in a community industry, they have celebrated their holidays 
with community festivities, and they have developed many 
strictly community ideals and traditions. They come from 
this environment to America and find here so little of the com- 
munity spirit that they are thrown completely off their social 
balance and in consequence are forced to a larger measure of 
race segregation than they would otherwise practice if our life 
was more communal. Much of the condemned clannish- 
ness and race grouping in our cities would be • avoided, espe- 
cially in our smaller cities and in our open country, if we were 
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purposefully and distinctly more communal in our interests.'' 
The remedy for this condition as it applies to the immi- 
grant, Mr. Gold believes to be in the community approach. 

This approach he defines as, first of all, 
APPROACH^ "a recognition on the part of every indi- 

vidual and organization in the city, that 
the foreigner is a very vital part of the city life, such a part 
as can neither be ignored nor repressed. To secure this recog- 
nition, a campaign based upon a community survey must be 
conducted. The survey itself will be excellent material for 
promoting community ideals. This community sentiment 
aroused and the whole community made intelligent regard- 
ing the immigrant the next move is to inaugurate a program 
of activities which will best serve to bring the foreign popula- 
tion into right relations with the city life.'' 

The program of activities inaugurated under community 
principles includes the usual work for the foreigner. There 
is this difference, as Mr. Gold points out — "The work is no 
longer that of one organization which really acts for all. The 
consequent results of such a plan are a larger community 
brotherhood, a more rapid and satisfactory assimilation of 
the foreigner and a most happy blending of the best ideals of 
the Old World with the best of the New." 

Through committees of men who have caught the modern 
vision of community co-operation, the Immigrant Depart- 
ment of the Young Men's Christian Associations is making 
a civic contribution to the welfare of the urban and rural com- 
munities in which it has established its work. 

CO-OPERATION 

The Immigrant Department of the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association offers unique opportunities for co-operation. 
As stated elsewhere, it develops that interest in American 
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affairs, which was promoted by Secretaries in the great Euro- 
pean ports of embarkation. It assists in work with immigrant 
boys and the sons of immigrants. It extends the right hand 
of fellowship to immigrants who have settled in rural and in- 
dustrial communities. 

This Department also affords unusual opportunities for 
training students through the expression of their altruistic 

ideals. In most of the educational institu- 

LEAMRSHfp^^ ^^^^^ ^^ Massachusetts and Rhode Island 

where students are working with immi- 
grants they speak of their undertakings with marked enthu- 
siasm. The romantic quality of the service stirs their blood. 
Its possibilities quickens the intelligence and warms the heart. 
When the students of Worcester Poljrtechnic Institute 
and Clark College found that for nearly ten years about 1,000 

Turks had been contributing to the city's 
WORCESTER industrial wellbeing they began to make 

POLYTECHNIC , , u 4.4. / .. \i' f 4.U- 

INSTITUTE plans for a better understanding of this 

interesting colony. These plans included 
a preliminary survey as a means of finding untouched need. 
As a result it was discovered that this large group had been 
totally neglected by all the philanthropic agencies of the city 
and that comparatively few English-speaking residents were 
aware of its existence. As a prominent physician said ** Wor- 
cester is a Christian city and yet during all these years scarcely 
a finger has been lifted to help the Turk.*' Having discovered 
this untouched field, students began its cultivation with enthu- 
siasm. Classes in English were opened in a dilapidated back- 
alley boarding house which paved the way for instruction 
in hygiene and better living. Soon the teachers were re- 
quested to aid in finding more sanitary and attractive living 
quarters. 
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Commenting on this episode, H. H. King, State Student 
Secretary, writes: **What does this mean — this development 
in our colleges and universities of genuine enthusiasm for 
community betterment — an enthusiasm like that for athletics 
or the social joys of college life? It means, undoubtedly, that 
much excellent social service is to be accomplished in the small 
radius of the institution. He would be exacting who would 
deny that the service just chronicled was not one of great 
importance." 

As Mr. King aptly points out, however, this movement 
means "more for tomorrow than for today. Students who 
take part in crusades of this sort afterwards go out into the 
world and participate in the world's work as capitalists, 
lawyers, captains of industry, physicians, authors, preachers 
and statesmen — they are the leaders whose work for social 
betterment will count. By capturing the minds and hearts 
of the men in our colleges and universities today for the cause 
of civic, moral and social progress, the American civilization 
of tomorrow is going to take care of itself.'' 

Leaders in work with immigrants see the necessity of 
directing, conserving and developing all altruistic interests 

awakened during the college period. The 
CONSERVING young lawyer who has taught a class of 

INTERESTS Polcs while preparing for his life-work has 

become acquainted with many practical 
problems confronting newcomers. This knowledge should be 
placed at the disposal of the community. Educators need it 
in their preparation of courses for the evening schools. Social 
workers should have it in their policy-making schemes. The 
directors of missions need it that they may avoid the pitfalls 
of impractical and strife-provoking programs, and the young 
lawyer needs to continue his interest in order to preserve his 
mental and spiritual balance during his first plunge into the 
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sea of practical affairs. The young physician who has learned 
to know the immigrant has also many opportunities for com- 
munity service. The health of our foreign-bom neighbors is 
a topic of nation-wide interest. Unaccustomed to his new 
surroundings and ignorant of local city ordinances, newcomers 
often fail to report contagious diseases, ignore housing laws 
and hence spread sickness and lower the average living stan- 
dard. That community is fortunate which has on its staff of 
physicians those who have been trained in the modem practi- 
cal methods of considering community health as a priceless 
asset and in ways and means of conserving that rugged physi- 
cal strength for which the country-bred immigrant is famous. 
In several cities physicians of this type who caught their 
altruistic vision during student days while working with 
immigrants are generously giving time and strength to the 
service of foreign-born men and women who especially need a 
helping hand. 

This training for community leadership is by no means 
limited to collegians. In an industrial city a group of six 

young business men devoted their winter 

BUSiNESS^MAN ^^ ^^^ civic education of a Polish colony. 

Many in this community could not speak 
English. Few were naturalized. All needed instruction in 
city, state and federal laws. While the Poles benefited largely 
through this educational venture, their American instructors 
were even more largely helped. For they grew to understand 
the viewpoint of these strangers from a strange land — these 
pilgrims of hope to the new land of opportunity — so that they 
saw new needs, new values and new visions of civic respon- 
sibility. Scores of other young business men have broadened 
their vision through similar forms of community service. 

While this department has assisted in the training of 
American leaders — student and others — it has also promoted 
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and executed plans which aim toward the 

BORN 
LEADERS 



FOREIGN-BORN development of responsible leaders among 



foreign-bom neighbors. While sane leaders 
among all nationalities are found in most of our communities, 
the fact remains that many who cannot speak English are often 
open to the insinuating influences of unscrupulous leaders who 
seek personal fame or financial remuneration rather than the 
uplift and well-being of their own people. Such leaders become 
a menace to any community. Among them are found black- 
mailers, those who live by their wits, userers and parasites. 
Such covet the opportunity of defrauding their too confiding 
brethren of savings or wages which represent days and 
months of severest toil and sacrifice. 

These unscrupulous leaders are also often dangerous ex- 
tremists who urge their honest but unsuspecting brethren to 

become enemies of society. Under such 

EXTREMISTS 

influences several of our New England 
communities have witnessed social upheavals, industrial rev- 
olutions, anarchy and bloodshed. This serious social condi- 
tion has challenged the attention of all who have our national 
well-being at heart. 

As the Immigrant Department developed its program of 
community work, it recognized that the training of reliable 

foreign-born leaders offered limitless op- 
training OF portunities. Such leaders become medi- 

FOREIGN-BORN 

LEADERS ators between capital and labor. Through 

them strikes may be prevented, programs 
especially adapted to meet the needs of their people promoted 
and executed: friendly relations with English-speaking com- 
munities established. More and more community-builders 
see the necessity and opportunity of welcoming such leaders 
as co-workers in the great process of nation-making — a process 
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calling for the amalgamation of the best ideals of Old and 
New World Civilizations. 

During the past year leadership training has been em- 
phasized by most of the Associations working with immi- 
grants. Through the Cosmopolitan Club leaders have been 
discovered and strengthened. The Naturalization Societies, 
the Sunday Night Clubs, the Benefit Societies and class-rooms 
have each served as training stations for young foreign-bom 
leaders who will soon command the respect of thoughtful 
Americans. In the forty-five different cities and towns in 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island in which the Immigrant 
Department has been at work seed has been sown which 
should yield rich community returns. 

It is perhaps not generally known that Vincent Astor 
was an earnest student of immigrant problems during his 

stay at Harvard. In addition to the regu- 

A CASE IN POINT • 

lar courses in economics and sociology he 
learned through first-hand contact with Poles, Lithuanians 
and representatives of other nationalities much which has a 
direct bearing on his present attitude toward life. This inti- 
mate knowledge of the needs of foreign-bom neighbors was 
gained while teaching English to groups of men brought to- 
gether by the Industrial Department of the Cambridge Young 
Men's Christian Association. 

In addition to the co-operation of the Immigrant Depart- 
ment in the training of leaders, it also co-operates with many 

well established institutions in their pro- 
co^^re^TiON^^ grams of work. At the request of the 

Rhode Island State Board, the Department 
has translated into several different languages a series of mes- 
sages on sex hygiene which have been widely distributed not 
only in Rhode Island and Massachusetts but in a large num- 
ber of other states. 
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Information for Immigrants 



CONCERNING 
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LITERATURE ON CITIZENSHIP DISTRIBUTED IN CO-OPERATION WITH THE 
NATIONAL SOCIETY OF THE SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
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Thousands of pamphlets were sent to Portuguese Colonies 
in South America and copies have been forwarded to China. 

This type of co-operation has been strength- 
TURE™ ^^'^^^" ened by lectures and addresses given by 

the State Board of Health before large 
audiences brought together by the Immigrant Department. 

During the year this Department has also been in close 
co-operation with the Boston Association for the Relief and 

Control of Tuberculosis. Through their aid 
ASSOCIATIONS ^^ illustrated lecture on this subject was 

secured, which through the Exchange Slide 
Bureau, has had wide publicity. The Department has also 
been instrumental in distributing literature published by the 
Tuberculosis Association in English and several other lan- 
guages. Since large numbers of foreign-born neighbors — 
Greeks, Portuguese and Italians suffer from tuberculosis, this 
type of co-operation has been very effective. 

At a conference of prominent Greeks in Boston a well- 
known Greek physician made the following statement: 

**Until emigration from Greece began we 
GREEK EMiGRA- ^{^ not Understand this disease — tubercu- 

TION— TUBERCU- , . «. , , ^ , , 

Losis losis. Since our young people have flocked 

to your large industrial centers many have 
become infected. Most of our emigrants come from the 
country. Here they herd in small tenements or crowd into a 
single room. Their food is coarse and badly cooked. That 
they may gain as much money as possible in the shortest 
time they ignore bodily wants. As a result many return to 
Greece with broken health. Some die on the way to their 
native villages. Today tuberculosis hospitals are supported 
in Greece at the expense of the state for the care of those who 
have caught the disease in the United States. If Americans 
wish to help the young Greek, let them study how to prevent 
tuberculosis." 
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Bostoo Association 

for the Relief and Control 

of Tuberculosis 



Pulmonary Tuberculosis 



or 



Consumption 



It 

Communicable, Preventable and Corable 
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QRU:^HCA PLUC, 
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UCHRONie I SA WYLEC2ALNE. 

LITERATURE DISTRIBUTED IN CO-OPERATION WITH THE BOSTON ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR THE RELIEF AND CONTROL OF TUBERCULOSIS 
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Life in this country introduces many new forms of temp- 
tation to foreign-bom neighbors. They have, in many cases, 

left friends and acquaintance in the Old 

INTEMPERANCE ,„,,/«, . 

World. The restramts of tradition and 
class are far away. Living conditions are different. In the 
industries many find the necessity of quickened thought and 
quickened movement. As a result of all these changes many 
newcomers fall victims to drink. The effect of American- 
made liquor on these hard-working peasants is ruinous. Em- 
ployers of labor often find it difficult to man their shops on 
Mondays, the day after a holiday or feast day. Drunkenness 
often mars the wedding feast and even invades the sanctity 
of Baptism and funeral. 

The social results of this national evil is gripping our 
community-wide leaders today in such a way that many 

practical plans for improvement are being 
LE^TO^s^^^ perfected. In addition to the study of 

drunkenness as a disease educational pro- 
grams are being promoted which strike at the root of this evil. 
Part of these programs are indirectly aimed at the solution of 
this problem, such as the establishment of social centers, athlet- 
ics and moving pictures. Other programs are directly promoted 
as a remedy for this great national evil. Of this type of pro- 
gram the work of the Massachusetts Scientific Temperance de- 
serves special mention. Co-operating with this organization, the 
Immigrant Department advantageously used their stereop- 
ticon lectures and literature. Concerning the need for such 
activities a college-bred foreign-born neighbor says: **My 
people need help. Alcohol is their worst enemy. They are 
not accustomed to having so much money and do not know 
how to spend their leisure time. Strong drink leads-to license. 
I preach temperance wherever I go.'* 
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The Department has also acted as publicity agents for 
such government publications as "Information for Immi- 
grants Concerning the United States" and 
LITERATURE ^ "How to Become A Citizen" issued under 

the auspices of the National Society of 
The Sons of the American Revolution. Since these publica- 
tions are printed in eleven different languages, they have had 
wide distribution. 

During the year publicity has 'also been given to the 
publications and work of John Foster Carr, of New York. 

Mr. Carr has blazed a new trail in work 
ImmigrInts" with immigrants which is destined to be of 

great service. In addition to pamphlets and 
articles, several Associations have used and distributed his 
**Guide To Immigrants." This book, which is published in 
English, Yiddish, Italian and Polish, contains many helpful 
hints and should be in the hands of all newcomers. Co- 
operation in the distribution of this type of literature is rec- 
ommended to all of our Associations. 

During the past year co-operation with the public schools 
has been continued and extended. In harmony with the 

majority of educators, the Immigrant De- 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS J -^ , , ^ 7 - ^, 

partment agrees that only a fraction of the 
foreign-bom neighbors in our various communities are touched 
by public educational institutions but it also maintains that 
as rapidly as possible state educational programs should in- 
clude the essence of all educational work now promoted under 
private auspices. Today the Immigrant Department is en- 
deavoring to meet an untouched educational need — the need 
of those beyond the legal school age. 

In many cities where public evening schools are admir- 
ably conducted, large programs have been promoted. During 
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NUMBERS STUDY- 



the past year over 1200 adults untouched 
mo ENGLISH ETC ^^ Other educational institutions were given 

instruction in English and other subjects 
under the supervision of the Industrial Department of the 
Cambridge Association. Fall River taught 389; Lawrence 
695; Worcester 175, and many other cities smaller numbers. 
In Massachusetts and Rhode Island over 6,000 have been in 
classes twice a week during the fall, winter and spring, taught 
by 458 different teachers, studying fourteen different subjects. 

According to a Massachusetts law cities below the 10,000 
limit are not legally obliged to provide evening schools for 
non-English speaking peoples. Since there are 315 cities in 
Massachusetts with a population less than 10,000 and 30 in 
Rhode Island, this leaves a large number of non-English 
speaking employees without educational advantages. 

In a number of these communities the Young Men's 
Christian Associations have conducted schools for immigrants 
which have given satisfaction to both pupils and the com- 
munity at large. Often such public demonstrations have 
induced small cities to continue evening schools at public 
expense. Other communities have recognized the value of 
Association Schools and provided rooms and equipment for 
them. 

Through its comprehensive organization the Immigrant 
Department is in a position to promote evening schools in 
small communities. By so doing it is rendering service to 
public educational institutions. 

It is always difficult and often impossible to put in black 
and white the results of a year's work. Many assets which 

cannot be definitely estimated increase with 

THE YEAR'S WORK _ 

remarkable speed as time flies past. The 
helping hand in time of need, the friendly welcome to a new 
and strange land, the class in English, assistance in getting 
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work, the belief in the contributions of foreign-born peoples 
to the wellbeing of our national life, cannot be estimated and 
scheduled in neat and blotless balances. On these vague 
hints of general helpfulness, however, the trained social 
worker rests his case. On such evidence his community help- 
fulness will be tried. 

While realizing the inadequacy of statistics, the following 
figures indicate certain concrete avenues through which we 
have attempted to meet the needs of industrial workers who 
have neither acquired our language nor learned our history. 

RESULTS 

45 Associations doing work with 
23 different nationalities 
289 classes studying 
14 different subjects, enrolling 
6,069 students, taught by (including 445 who studied naturalization) 
458 teachers 
257 lectures attended by 
42,725 people 

445 studied naturalization 
191 took out first papers 
*114 took out second papers 
37 civic and educational clubs 
133 social evenings and 

7 large community meetings attended by 
8,175 different people 

49 incoming steamers met 
885 introduction cards presented 
1,801 immigrants personally helped 

Although statistics are valuable in indicating certain 
lines of advance or retreat, they by no means give an accurate 
report of work directed toward community up-building. 
The following figures, however, show a comparison of 
growth of work with foreign-born neighbors directed by the 
Immigrant Department of the State Executive Committee 
of the Young Men's Christian Associations of Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island for the past five years. 

*Later statistics increase this number to 500. 
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CONCLUSION 



Through this program of work the Immigrant Depart- 
ment of the State Executive Committee of the Young Men's 

Christian Associations of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island is emphasizing the need and 
possibility of blending the best ideals of the Old World with 
the best ideals in the New. In promoting its program it has 
made many mistakes. Its failures, however, have been 
almost as valuable as its successes. More and more the De- 
partment realizes the need of advice from industrial and social 
workers, employers of labor, labor leaders, prominent foreign- 
born Americans and all public-spirited men and women. A 
great work lies ahead. An enlarged program is needed to 
meet the growing needs of foreign-born neighbors; doors of 
equal opportunity should be opened to all who live within 
our gates; the manhood and womanhood of foreign-bom 
neighbors should be conserved; their friendship cultivated; 
their national assets acknowledged. The fields are whitening 
and harvesters are greatly needed. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

TYPICAL PROGRAMS OF WORK 

The following programs have been promoted during the 
past year in an industrial city in the vicinity of a university, 
in an industrial city adjacent to a larger preparatory school, 
in a large manufacturing plant and in a comparatively small 
city without an evening school. Since these programs present 
only normal opportunities for working with foreign-bom 
neighbors it is hoped that the publication of these details may 
stimulate other communities to undertake similar activities. 

I. Program in an Industrial City in the vicinity of a University 
Population 
Foreign-bom 

1. A systematic study of the field. 

See Survey Outline — Pages 76 and 77 

2. A special committee responsible for direction and promotion of 
work with immigrants 

See Object and Activities of Department — Pages 65, 66, 67, 160 

3. An Industrial Secretary and a part-time Student Assistant 

4. The program includes 

A definite policy of work with 
14 different nationalities in 
18 ** centers 
41 classes studied 
8 different subjects, enrolling 
1,238 students, taught by 
102 teachers and workers — mostly Harvard men 
49 lectures, attended by 
12,900 people 

4 clubs, representing 
14 nationalities, held 
98 meetings. 

II, Program in an Industrial City 
Population 
Foreign-bom 

1 . A systematic study of the field 

See Survey Outline — Pages 76 and 77 
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2. A special Committee comprised of representatives from each in- 
dustrial plant responsible for direction and promotion of work 
with immigrants. 

3. An Industrial Secretary and a Principal for the Industrial School. 

4. The program includes a definite policy of work with 

10 different nationalities 
20 classes studied 
6 different subjects, enrolling 
695 students, taught by 
23 teachers 

48 lectures, attended by 
7,273 different people 

62 studied naturalization 
2,585 attended socials and picnics. 
Bi-Monthly Meeting of Sunday Night Club, attended by large 
numbers. 

III. Programs for a large industrial plant. 

1. Special study of plant. 

2. A special committee composed of employers, superintendents 
and foremen for the direction and promotion of work for non- 
English speaking employees. 

3. An industrial Secretary. 

4. The program includes a definite policy of work — noon-hour and 

before supper classes for 

15 nationalities 

30 classes, enrolling 
350 pupils studying English with 

30 teachers. 
Total cost of schools and supervision met by the Company. 
This program of work could be largely developed at small addi- 
tional cost. 

Special lessons for each branch of industry should be prepared. 
Lectures and individual instruction on the right and wrong use of 
machinery prepared and delivered in order to prevent accidents. 
Lectures and talks on the industry. History of the United States 
and other civic themes should be given. 

IV. Programs of a community of less than 10,000 inhabitants. 

1. Systematic study of field. 

See Survey Outline Pages 76 and 77. 

2. A special committee responsible for the direction and promotion 
of work with immigrants. 

3. A volunteer or paid Secretary. 

4. The program includes the establishment of one or more evening 
schools for the adult non-English speaking. 

Lectures courses on Civics, American History, -Hygiene and Na- 
turalization Classes. A Cosmopolitan Club. 



CHAPTER IX 

EVENINGS WITH FOREIGN-BORN NEIGHBORS 

Churches, Young Peoples' Societies, Fraternal Organiza- 
tions, Women's Clubs and other organizations are more and 
more turning their attention toward the great problems in- 
volved in recent immigration. The numbers of workers 
skilled in all sorts of community problems, have rapidly in- 
creased. Ready-made programs, however, especially planned 
to interest native-bom Americans in their foreign-bom neigh- 
bors are few. 

**A Foreign-Born Neighbors' Fraternity" can easily be- 
come incorporated in the programs of any organization inter- 
ested in the welfare of the community. Its 
*'FOREiGN-BORN object and activities are directed toward 
FRATERNITY" ^^^ development of sympathy with foreign- 

bom neighbors. The seven programs out- 
lined are typical. In number and character they may be 
adapted to meet the needs of different organizations and com- 
munities. General literature on the problem of immigration 
and a special bibliography on different nationalities is found on 
pages 161-172 of this volume. While only seven programs are 
given, similar ideas may be used for preparing interesting 
evenings with any number of nationalities. 

CONSTITUTION OF FOREIGN-BORN NEIGHBORS' FRATERNITY 

ARTICLE I 
OBJECTIVE 

To develop knowledge of and sympathy with all foreign-bom neighbors. 

ARTICLE II 
MEMBERSHIP 

Open to all broad-tough-minded-willing-to-learn aspirants. 
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ARTICLE III 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 

Composed of five members — elected by the organization in which 
Foreign-Bom Neighbors' Fraternity is established. This Committee 
promotes and directs all the activities of the fraternity. 



Suggested Activities of Foreign-Born Neighbors' Fraternity 

1. The Stay-at-home Travellers Club. 

This club promotes 

a, A circulating library of 6 best books on Foreign- 
Bom Neighbors 

h. Specializes on the contributions of Foreign-Bom 
Neighbors to our state and national life 

c. Information on International questions 

2. The Mixers' Squad. 

This squad 

a. Gives glad hand to Foreign-Born Neighbors 
h. Makes friendly visits to their homes and clubs 

c. Seeks how to serve 

d. Is responsible for a survey 

3. The Survey. (specify each race) 

1. Number of (F. B. N. ) in 

2. Occupations 

3. Knowledge of English 

4. No. attending Evening Schools 

5. No. of Voters 

6. Where live — streets — section of city 

7. Living conditions in this section 

8. Real estate owned by 

4. The Monthly Program. 



PROGRAM I 

INTRODUCING SUGGESTIONS FOR MONTHLY 

PROGRAMS 

1. SONGS FROM ALL NATIONS Columbia Records 

2. THE FOREIGN-BORN NEIGHBORS' FRATERNITY 

Mr. James R. Strong, President of F. B. N. F, 

a. Stay-at-home Travellers Club. 

b. The Mixers' Squad. 

c. The Survey. 

d. The Monthly Program. 
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3. SELECTED FOLK SONGS. Columbia Records 

4. "AT THE GATES OF THE YOUNG WORLD" 

Drama in 2 acts 
Act I. At the Docks In Rotterdam. 
Act II. At Long Wharf, Boston 

or 
At Ellis Island, New York. 

5. AMERICA 

6. REFRESHMENTS 

National Dishes. 

Hall decorated with flags. 

SUGGESTIONS: 

Announce a trip to Long Wharf. 
Visits to Settlement Houses. 
Visits to Evening Schools. 

Secure members for the Stay-at-home Travellers Club and Mixers* 
Squad. 

PROGRAM n 

A POLISH EVENING 

THE POLISH NATIONAL HYMN Columbia Records 

THE WORK OF THE FOREIGN-BORN NEIGHBORS' FRATER- 
NITY Mr. James R. Strong 

POLISH CONTRIBUTIONS TO OUR NATIONAL LIFE 

The Stay-at-home Travellers Club 
Miss Priscilla Journey 

An Impromptu — Paderewski Columbia Record 

THE POLES IN WATERTOWN Mr. Watson Sherlock 

(The Survey) 

SNAPPY REPORTS FROM MIXERS* SQUAD ON POLISH FOLK 
MUSIC— POLES MET THIS MONTH Columbia Records 

ILLUSTRATED TRAVELOGUE ON POLES IN EUROPE 

Volunteer 
AMERICA 

REFRESHMENTS 

National Dishes — Polish National Flag — Polish Costumes 

LITERATURE ON POLAND 

OUR SLAVIC NEIGHBORS Emily G, Balch 

THE KNIGHT AMONG THE NATIONS Louis E. Van Norman 

AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 

Palmer 
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POLAND W. R. Morfill 

C Ditsons 
POLISH MUSIC < Columbia Phonograph Co. 

( Local talent 

SLIDES Consult Local Dealer 



PROGRAM III 

LITHUANIAN EVENING 

THE LITHUANIAN NATIONAL HYMN Columbia Records 

THE WORK OF THE FOREIGN-BORN NEIGHBORS' FRATER- 
NITY Mr. James R. Strong 

LITHUANIANS IN THE OLD WORLD Miss Priscilla Journey 

A LITHUANIAN FOLK SONG Columbia Record 

LITHUANIANS IN Mr. Watson Sherlock 

(The Survey) 

SNAPPY REPORTS ON LITHUANIANS MET DURING MONTH 

Mixers* Squad 

SONG BY A LITHUANIAN TENOR Columbia Record 

ILLUSTRATED TRAVELOGUE ON LITHUANIA OR CENTRAL 
RUSSIA 

BRIEF ADDRESS BY A LITHUANIAN The Lithuanian Immigrant 

AMERICA 

Literature on Lithuania 
See Index 



LITHUANIAN MUSIC ^ D?ts^s'^ Records 



( Co 
I Di1 

SLIDES Consult Local Dealer 



PROGRAM IV 

AN ITALIAN EVENING 

THE WORK OF THE FOREIGN-BORN NEIGHBORS' FRATER- 
NITY Mr. James Strong 

THE ITALIAN NATIONAL HYMN Columbia Records 

ITALIANS IN THE UNITED STATES Stay-at-home Club 

ITALIANS IN The Survey 

SELECTIONS FROM VERDI Columbia Records 
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THE ITALIAN NEIGHBOR An Italian 

or 
ILLUSTRATED TRAVELOGUE 

SNAPPY REPORTS ON ITALIANS Mixers' Squad 

(met during month) 

ITALIAN FOLK SONGS Columbia Records 

THREE-MINUTE BIOGRAPHIES OF GREAT ITALIANS 

Volunteers 
AMERICA 

Information 

Italians in United States — Poole Index. 

Italians — Italians* Life In Town & Country — Dawson. 

Italian Music — Victor — Victrola Records. 

Columbia Records. 
Music Stores. 

Italian Slides — Boston Public Library. 

A. D. Handy, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
J. H. Thurston, 50 Bromfield St., Boston. 



PROGRAM V 



A JEWISH EVENING 



THE WORK OF THE FOREIGN-BORN NEIGHBORS' FRATER- 
NITY Mr. James Strong 

MUSIC Columbia Records 

SOME JEWISH CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE LIFE OF THE WORLD 

A Jewish Neighbor 

THE JEWS IN THE UNITED STATES Stay-at-home Travellers Club 

MUSIC 

JEWS IN The Survey 

SNAPPY REPORTS ON JEWS Mixers' Squad 

THREE-MINUTE BIOGRAPHIES OF GREAT JEWISH STATES- 
MEN Volimteers 

READINGS FROM THE MELTING POT Zangwill 

Literature 

Hosmer — The Jews' Story Of Nations — Series. 
Madison Peters — The Jews. 
Zangwill — The Melting Pot. 
Kent — History of Jews. 
Antin — The Promised Land. 

Music — Columbia Records. 
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PROGRAM VI 

A GREEK EVENING 

THE WORK OF THE FOREIGN-BORN NEIGHBORS' FRATER- 
NITY Mr. James Strong 

GREEK NATIONAL HYMN Phonograph 

RAMBLES IN GREECE Stay-at-home Travellers Club 

MUSIC 

THE GREEKS IN Survey 

SNAPPY REPORTS OF GREEKS MET DURING MONTH 

Mixers' Squad 

THE GREEK IMMIGRANT A Greek Neighbor 

or 
ILLUSTRATED TRAVELOGUE 
Literature 

What Greeks have done for Modem Civilization MehafFey 
Rambles and Studies in Greece Mehaffey 

Greece — Story of Nations — series James H. Harrison 

Music Columbia Records 

Slides Consult Local Dealers 



PROGRAM VII 

OUR DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES 

MUSIC Colimibia Records 

SYMPOSIUM 10 minutes each 

"Our Foreign-born Neighbor" A Judge 

An Employer 

An Employee 

A Labor Leader 

A Foreign-Bom Neighbor 

MUSIC 

DEBATE Ten minutes each 

Resolved **That the citizens of are doing their reason- 
able duty toward their foreign-born neighbors." 

DISCUSSION 

The Stay-at-home Travellers Club 
The Mixers' Squad 

SUGGESTIONS: 

Definite ways through which we are serving our foreign-bom neigh- 
bors. 
Pioneer work with our foreign-bom neighbors. 

How may we co-operate with these organizations more effectively? 
Shall we plan for other "Evenings"? 
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ORGANIZATION 

State Executive Committee of the Young Men's Christian 
Associations of Massachusetts and Rhode Island is the legal 
title of the Corporation which holds the real estate and funds. 

H. M. Plimpton, Chairman^ The Plimpton Press, Norwood. 
W. E. Pratt, Vice-Chairman, Pres. Hollingsworth fis Whitney Co., Boston. 
Franklin P. Shumway, Clerks President Franklin P. Shumway Co., Adver- 
tisers, Boston. 
Preston B. Keith, Treasurer^ The Preston B. Keith Shoe Co., Brockton. 
Charles A. Bliss, Bliss fis Perry Shoe Co., Newburyport. 
George E. Briggs, Lexington Lumber Co., Lexington. 
K. L. Butterfield, President Massachusetts Agricultural College, Amherst. 
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Inquiries as to any phase of the work promoted by the 
State Executive Committee are welcomed at any time. Vis- 
itors are always gladly received. 
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IMMIGRANT DEPARTMENT 

OBJECT 

The efforts of this Department are directed toward the assimilation 
of immigrants. By assimilation is understood the blending of the best 
ideals in the Old World with the best ideals in the New. 

COMMITTEE 

George Grafton Wilson, Chairman, 

Professor International Law, Harvard University. 
Frederick Fosdick, Fitchburg Steam Engine Co. 
Henry A. Fifield, B. B. & R. Knight Cotton Mills, Providence. 
Edwin Farnham Greene, Treasurer Pacific Mills, Lawrence. 
Leland H. Cole, Mercantile National Bank, Salem. 
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Charles W. Eliot, President Emeritus Harvard University, Cambridge. 
George W. Hopkins, Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company, Boston. 
Franklin W. Hobbs, President Arlington Mills, Boston. 
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Dr. Joseph Lewandowski, Boston, Mass. 
W. A. Hall, General Electric Company, W. Lynn. 
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Dr. Richard C. Cabot, Harvard Medical School, Boston. 
Charles H. Davis, President National Highway Commission, South Yar- 
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John S. Lawrence, Lawrence & Co., Boston. 
Dr. W. C. Hanson, State Board of Health, Boston. 
W. A. Mitchell, Agent Massachusetts Cotton Mills, Lowell. 

Rhode Island 

W. H. P. Faunce, President Brown University, Providence. 

H. D. Sharpe, Treasurer Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence. 

Gardner T. Swarts, M.D., State Board Health, Providence. 

Harry Cutler, Cutler's Jewelry, Providence. 

J. Q. Dealey, Professor Department Social and Political Science, Brown 

University. 
Frederic H. Fuller, Fuller Iron Works, Providence. 
A. J. Thornley, Narragansett Tool Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Rowland Hazard, Peacedale Mill Corporation, Peacedale, R. I. 
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